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ITH the 
is coming the development of terminal facilities 


rapid 


at airports 


and convenience 
for passenger 
traffic. It was not 
long ago that 
airports with few 
exceptions were 
little more than 
landing fields. It 
is only two years 
ago that a wait- 
ing room and 
ticket office for 
airplane pas- 
which 
said to be 
the first to be 
built in this coun- 
try, was erected 
at the Ford Air- 
port at Dear- 
born, Mich. Since 
then, airport 
building has been 
going on at a 
rapid rate and 
the number of 
airports in this 
country is now 
said to 
1500, but 
sion for adequate 


sengers, 
was 


exceed 
provi- 


passenger term- 
inals is still in 
its infancy. 

The tremend- 
ous increase in 
the building of 
commercial air- 
planes, the large 
amount of new 
capital that has 
been put in this 
industry during 
the past year and 
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Terminals, Similar to Those Operated by Railroads, 
Will Provide for Comfort, Safety and 


Convenience of Air Travelers 


increase in air transportation 


that will provide safety, comfort airplane transportation from coast 
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the recent tying up of rail and air transportation by some 
of the larger railroads by providing part rail and part 
to coast are indi 


that the 


carrying of pas 


cations 


senger traffic by 
airplanes is get- 
ting well beyond 
its experimental 
that 
the general pub 


stages and 


lic is learning to 
accept the air 
plane as a con 
venient and safe 
method of tran 

Air 


. how n 


portation. 
travel has 
remarkable 
growth in this 
country in the 
past two or three 
years, which 
doubtless is 
tially due to the 
building of larger 


par- 


and safer planes 
and the provision 
of comforts for 
passengers. The 
country is now 
overlaid with a 


network of air 


lines from coast 
to coast. 
While there 


have been devel 
opments in the 
construction of 
airports, so far 
they 
to do 
with 

ments growing 
out of the opera 
and main 


have had 
largely 
req ulre 


tion 
tenance of. air 
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irport Passenger Depots Planned 7 








e necessities of nipani perating planes engineers who have long been engaged in bullding ain 

These includ ore convenient as well larger hangat ports and hangars, will follow closely the methods of 
i mmodate the larger planes now being built, repair modern railroad terminals in handling traffic. Passengers 
shops, rooms for the weather bureau and radio operating will go through the depot to concourses that will tak: 
vetter lighting facilities. Hangars have been them to waiting planes, which they will enter without 


ign and in architectural appearance. How leaving cover. Such a depot will consist of artistically 


tle attention has been given to providing for th designed two-story building units connected by steel 

' fet) ( nvenience of air travelers with bridges which will serve as concourses, the buildings 

late passenger terminals While a few principal themselves serving as piers for the spans of covered 

! i passenger depots and comfortable waiting concourse bridges. The space beneath the spans and be- 


tf ting urports 


tween the piers will form covered loading areas for thx 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


Design 


_ Depots WX Have Covered Loading Areas Where Passengers Can Board Planes Conveniently in Bad Weather 
| | | Ample space is provid 


viewed by the Austin Co. is shown in the accompanying layout 
g passengers and the covered areas where planes will be loaded 


thing more than open fields. The lack of terminal planes. When a passenger arrives at the depot, he wil 
for air travelers, it is pointed out, in sharp enter the waiting room under a marquee at the entrance, 

! h t safety features and provision for com- purchase his ticket and go to the passenger concourss 
the newer types of passenger planes on the mezzanine floor. When the plane is announced, 


Engineers Planning Passenger Terminals 


petent ilrport engineer! have piaved an m- 

int part in the development of airports as they exist 
re now being consulted to provide more ade 
t rer terminal fac ities, which. it 1s believed, 
n a marked increase in airplar passenger 

Wt TeW a rport depots nave convenient 

! few if any have a system of traffic cor 
ir to that at a large railroad terminal. Pas- 

n good weather and bad still embark and alight 
! tne alr} t neid, vhich not nfrequently s muddy, 

face the | rd of whirring airplar propellers. 

Che alr depot of the tuture, as nee qa DY some 
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he will descend a stairway built in one of the piers and 
walk across a portable railed-in passageway similar 
a ship’s gangplank and through the open door of the 


plane directly to his seat. A variation from this plan 
to have a passageway in the form of subways unde 
rround instead of building overhead bridges. 


In addition to having a waiting room, the main bull 


ing will have rooms for ticket and other offices, baggag 


room, restaurant and rooms for various other purposes 


The small pier buildings will provide room for rad 


eq lupment 


light control, dormitories for field pilots an 


ooms for other uses. This general plan, of course, 
ibject to various modifications in detail. 


recently 


An airplane hangar designed and built 
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. AN TILEVER 
Type of Roof 
Truss Is Used in 


Cleveland Airport 





Hangar of Na- 
tional Air Trans- 


port, Inc. Because 


> 
of the almost com- 
plete absence of 
' t 
columns, this han- 
H gar provides large 
: le ar spans and 


wide door openings 
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various locations, has a 


he Austin Co., 


cantilever type of roof truss. 


Cleveland, at 
Because of the almost 
type provides large 


Roof trusses are 


-omplete absence of columns, this 


i@ar spans and wide door openings. 


carrie on the structural steel frame which supports 
the entire load Hangars with this roof design can be 
unlimited width. 


with door openings of 


The hor ntal top and bottom chords for the carrying 
isses are Dullt H-sections, angles or channels, de- 
pending on the span, and consequently the stress. They 
re placed on 30 to 40-ft. centers. The web members 
al ( f angles, H-sections or channels. Cantilever 
isses, the outer ends of which are unsupported, are 


iced at right angles to the carrying trusses They 
ire fabricated of angles and are placed on 20-ft. centers. 
The roof purlins span the cantilever trusses and are 
( n 8-ft. centers. They are made of 6x12 in. yellow 
yn which is laid a 2-in. wood deck. In case a steel 
ate deck is desired, steel channels are used for purlins. 
In designing this type of hangar, the Austin Co. has 
’ ts standard building design to the construction 
nangars 
Side " S ré rick ely the Ss né Above tne 
ntin ! f steel sash extending 





If any por- 


up to the roof trusses are usually provided. 
tion of the hangar is partitioned for small 
partition walls may be of metal or brick. 


rooms, the 


Various Types of Hangar Doors Used 


Various types of hangar doors are in use. There are 
different kinds of built in 
usually with glass in the upper part, steel rolling doors 
and a cantilever type of door which is a recent develop 
ment. This type is opened by raising it outward from 
the bottom and when open provides a canopy sheltering 
the entrance to the hangar. It is built in sections that 
are motor-operated independently or together. 


steel sliding doors sections 


One, any 
all the door sections can be operated in 
approximately one minute. This door is built of 
tural steel and plates and has large panels of steel sash. 

The airport depot of the future, if some of the present 


number of or 
struc- 


elaborate plans materialize, will result in considerable 
increased demand for steel in this field. A passenger 
terminal of the proposed type, with structural steel 


require up to 1000 tons or 
more of steel, depending on the size, and additional steel 
needed for 
and various mechanical equipment. 


bridges for concourses, will 


will be ornamental stairways, passageways 


Effect of Scrap on Operating Costs of Open-Hearth Steel 


XTENSIVE experiments have been made in Germany, 
| n an actual operating scale, for studying the effect 


] prades f scrap it operating costs 
er th furnac s charged with a grade of 
I the manganese consumption, hot-metal addi- 
I ! needed, time of melt, etc., are noted. On the 
f xed price for pig iron, the prices of the scrap 
en adjusted to yield a constant operating cost per 
steel madi Because open-hearth costs depend, t 
( nt, on the quality of the scrap, the Association 
German Iror sters ma the instigation with the 
ratio sever German plants. The results i 
reported DY the London I and Coal Trad 
} e as _ 

Ir e experiments mac Ernst Kerl at the Ver 
nig Stahlwerke at Hontroy n x 120-ton tilting 
I I ving grades of scrap were used 

Th result he experiments, consisting of eight 

n the iS¢ scra (1), (2), (3) and (6), and 
he case of (4) and (5), are shown in Table 
Table I. 
_ 
: 
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I. The two furnaces were fired with a mixture of coke- 
oven gas and blast-furnace gas. 

On the basis of the data, the value of the different 
grades of scrap was determined, and the prices then fixed 
The results of such 
seen in Table II (applied to 
German Clean unrusted turnings, at a 
price of 54 marks a metric ton at a pig iron price of 65 m. 
per ton, are used as the basis for this calculation. With 
per ton, the cost of the clean 


to yield a constant operating cost. 
an evaluation are to be 


practice). steel 


a pig iron price of 74 m. 
scrap was not to exceed 51 m., and with pig iron at 90 m. 


per ton, the clean scrap had to be as low as 46 m. 


Table I].—Price of Scrap, Marks per Ton 


Per Tor 65 M 74 Mks 90 MI 

] 1 48 44 

) ) i9 49° 0 ov 
oe ' } t ( 51.50 44.51 
1) Block scrap 8 5¢ 6.00 52.00 


The pig iron was, whenever possible, charged into the 
state, and was of the 
Mn, 3.77; 
The scrap was 
nearly throughout mild about 0.08 per 
cent carbon, and 0.40 per cent manganese, except the 


furnace in a molten 
1.42: 
and Cu, 0.15 per cent. 


open-hearth 


Si, VU.ol; 


following average analysis: C 
P, 0.138; S, 0.03: 


’ 


steel carrying 


turnings which had a carbon content of 0.25 per cent and 
0.68 per cent Mn. 


Effect of Various Grades of Scrap on Open-Hearth Results 


i) . > (3) (4) ( ) ct 
4 665.68 > 2¢ 74.4( 77.04 70.68 
8.701 133.47 6.731 125.527 
t ts4 s s/4 ‘ 190 { Llobo9.4 
S.¢ 128.67 1¢ ) 177.44 640 
} 4% OF $8.2) 14.89 
22 0 64 50.4 14.04 
t ” 2.4 fe 10.54 
) j ‘ 9502.18 j ] 2469.49 2339.21 
0 9 10 4 a 
4 4127 ERR 4RR 20) 
bS 17 054 611 $50 
- 10.94 87.87 89.79 RR O77 93.0 
a4 6.38 9.64 7.37 9.2¢ 4.54 
v l ) 333.0 361.9 $11.4 319.4 
5 } 69 74.1 87.2 33.0 
t 6_¢ Ff ¢ 26.6 36.6 36.6 
I Norma Badly damag Normal 








Cold-Heading and Thread Rolling 


Characteristics of Steei Wire Best Suited to 
These Methods in Making Bolts, 


Screws and Rivets 


BY FRED 


ROWTH of the “cold process” as a means of manu- 


( facturing bolts, screws, rivets and other headed 
: and threaded parts has been due as much to metal 
lurgical research in steel makimg as to the development 
of automatic high-speed machinery. It is fully appr 
ciated by many manufacturers that the process is faste1 
than any other method for making bolts, screws and 
rivets of ordinary commercial sizes, and it t cases 


superior. 

Such skepticism as once existed regarding the pra 
ticability of producing high-quality threaded work, fo1 
example, by rolling is now largely dispelled. In fact, thread 
rolling is generally conceded to be unsurpassed for pr 
ducing screws of accurate thread form and lead At 
least one reputable manufacturer employs the process for 
making the calipering screws of micrometers, which in 
itself is ample proof of the merits of the process. 

It is true, however, that difficulty is liable to be ex- 
perienced in producing both cold-headed blanks and rolled 
threads, if the physical qualities of the wire best suited 
for cold forging are not taken into account. It is the 
purpose of this article to deal briefly with this important 
subject. 

Ordinary basic open-hearth steel of low carbon con 
tent is best adapted for cold heading, because it an b¢ 
worked extensively without “crystallizing.” Basic Besse- 
mer steel is suitable also, although it has a comparatively 
short fibrous structure, which makes it more difficult to 
head, but easier to drill. Bessemer steel is, therefore, best 
for hollow rivets. 

The wire is made from hot-rolled bar stock and cold 
drawn through dies which finish it to within plus o1 
minus 0.002 in. of the desired size. It is furnished in coils 
up to 200 lb. in weight and should be wrapped in paper, 
or burlap with a tar paper covering, to prevent oxida- 
tion and corrosion, and should be stored in a dry place. 


Importance of Adequate Drawing 


' 
especially 


Drawing the wire is of utmost importance, : 
when producing wire that is to be threaded. The hot- 


rolled stock has an open, fibrous structure which is not 
suitable for thread rolling and which is liable to cause 
split threads and rough, irregular edges, particularly 


when rolling sharp V-threads. 

If these conditions appear in thread rolling, it 
quite evident that the wire was not drawn enough; that 
is, the hot-rolled bar from which the wire was drawn 


, was too near the wire diameter, to start with. Drawing 
closes the open, fibrous structure of the rod, thereby re 
fining the metal. When properly drawn and thoroug! 
annealed this wire is best suited for thread rolling 

‘ Wire Finish for Bolts, Screws and Rivets 

+ The finish of the wire is also important. Bright fin- 

<A ished wire, which is the product resulting from drawing 


lime-coated stock that has not been subjected to a 


*Waterbury, Conr 


DANIELS 
( a ll ‘ ! aching m 
VO! ind enerally Ss not anneaied I ch wort ‘ 
Triage S ng irge-« meter nin head il 
quare corners ups inderneath the head, the wire mu 
e thor ighly innealed after drawing and eanec | 
he wire is 1 ead soft these ne ‘ no 
n heading 
Liquor-finishe wire é ‘ i pu rk 
high-quality finist ha ip serew nachine crew 
ind rivet blank nedium and short length reneral 
ade I d die heade1 The finish f th wire 
he noothest obtainabl The liquor 1 copper 
hate wash which deposit i vating similar to pe 


harder than copper-coated stock. The 


mating fills in all seams and pores on the surface of 
the wire, with the result that the heading dies wear Ie 


and last a great deal longer 


Copper-finished wire, also, is used for cold heading 
ilthough not so extensively as the liquor finish lhe 
ating is a wash of copper and tin solution 
Temper a Heavy Factor 
rempe} hardness of the wire for heading and 
reaaing equal importance The te mper depends or 


the number of drafts, or reductions in diameter in draw 
ng the wire, and it is often right here that the funda 


mental cause of troubles experienced in cold heading ma 


It is common practice, when ordering wire for heading, 


specify not only the analysis of the steel and the finish 


but also the temper or degree of hardnes Failure to 
take the various factors mentioned into account when 


yrdering will result often in difficulties that could be 


prevented 
Heat Treatment of Blanks 


Cold-headed blanks are usually annealed to remove 
the heading strains Work having heads of unusual 
ize or shape is annealed before the heads are completed 


1 


ind then finished in a reheader However, the quantity 


if reheading work is comparatively small, it being pos 
ible in most cases to upset practically any head in 
two or three-blow header. 
\ heat treatment is recommended, especially for car 


riage bolts and work having special heads, and consist 
f thoroughly heating and quenching the blanks in oil 
procedure depends on the composition of the 
teel and is defined by the manufacturer. Heat treating 
necreases the tensile strength of the bolts and refines the 
tructurs f the metal Quenching in water after heat 
ng 1 another means of toughening the blanks. 

Machine bolts of ordinary proportions are not always 
heat treated after heading, because the heading strains 
carriage bolt heads, which 
are shallow and brought down to a thin edge 


are not Oo severe as tnose 


Low-carbon steel analyses suitable for small screws, 


such as used in electrical work and ordinary fixtures, for 
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machine and carriage bolts, follow: 


Carbon 6.08 to 0.12 per cent 
Manganese 0.35 to 0.45 per cent 
Sulphur 0.03 to 0.04 per cent 
Phosphorus 0.03 to 0.04 per cent 
Silicon 0.10 per cent 


For hex-head cap screws used in the automotive in- 
dustry the steel known as Type G wire is used extensively. 
A steel of higher carbon content, known as Type E wire, is 


used also for automobile screws. Their chemical analyses 
are: 


Twpe G Type E 
Carbon 0.08 to 0.15 per cent 0.27 to 0.37 per cent 
Manganese 0.30 to 0.45 per cent 0.70 to 0.90 per cent 
Sulphur 0.05 per cent (maximum) 0.05 per cent (maximum) 
Phosphorus 6.03 per cent (maximum) 0.05 per cent (maximum) 
Silicon 0.07 to 0.15 per cent 


0.07 to 0.15 per cent 





agricultural machinery bolts (not heat treated) and for 


Other steels suitable for cold-heading are those in the 
S.A.E. standard specifications, No. 1010 to 1035 inclusive. 
In the alloy steel field are numereus analyses suitable 
for cold-heading and threading. It is difficult, however, 
to head a nickel steel containing over 3 per cent nickel 
and over 0.20 per cent carbon. All alloy steels should 
be heat treated after cold-heading. Following are’ two 
steels that can be recommended for average heading 
operations: 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 


Manganese 0.50 to 0.70 per cent 
Phosphorus 0.04 per cent (maximum) 


0.10 to 0.14 per cent 
0.28 to 0.38 per cent 
0.04 per cent (maximum) 


Sulphur 0.04 per cent (maximum) 0.04 per cent (maximum) 
Silicon 0.10 to 0.25 per cent 0.10 to 0.15 per cent 
Nickel NE ee ere eer 

Chromium 0.50 per cent 0.25 to 0.30 per cént 
WG ce cieceveten 0.13 to 0.26 per cent 





Preparing Steels for Forgings 


Overcoming the Effect of Overheating—Service Not Affected by 


HREE papers of special interest to forgers were 

presented at one of the sessions during the National 
Metal Congress in Cleveland, Sept. 9 to 13. Two of them 
discussed the protection of furnace walls and the over- 
heating of steels, while the third considered the matter of 
fiber and dendritic structure. 


Albany Slip—A Refractory Glaze for Furnaces 


William J. Merten, metallurgical engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, finds that the 
so-called Albany slip (a refractory glaze used in the high- 
voltage porcelain industry) is an excellent protector of 
furnace fire brick. The finely ground powder suspended 
in water is sprayed thoroughly over the cold brick and 
left to dry. Then the heat is put on and raised grad- 
ually to 2000 deg. Fahr., when a glaze forms into a con- 
tinuous protective sheet. This converts the chamber into 
a heat-reflecting and radiating body of high efficiency, 
reducing heat losses and the time required to raise the 
steel to temperature. Cooling causes the glaze to develop 
small craters but these heal on subsequent heating. Re- 
glazing is necessary at intervals. 

Fred G. Frisbie, Duquesne Steel Foundries, Pittsburgh, 
said he had used the glaze at a temperature of 1700 deg. 
Fahr., on annealing furnaces for steel castings, and found 
it to be a good heat reflector and to promote equality of 
temperature between furnace walls and contents even 
though the glaze had not been fritted by a preliminary 
high heat. However, he could not agree with Mr. Merten 
that the same glaze would protect steel from oxidation 
in a sharp furnace atmosphere, even if the metal had 
been dusted with soapstone previous to dipping into the 
Albany slip. 


Effect of Overheating Steel for Forging 


Two papers on the burning and overheating of steel 
had already been published by W. E. Jominy, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., resulting from investiga- 
tions financed by the American Gas Association. A final 
summary was presented under the title “Overheating of 
Steel for Forging.” Temperatures at which steels show 
evidence of incipient fusion, that is, the burning tempera- 
tures, were determined by microscopic studies. The ques- 
tion then arose whether the coarse crystallization, caused 
by reheatings below the burning heat, would cause dam- 
age to forgings, or induced any effect which could not be 
removed by subsequent heat treatment. Mr. Jominy 
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Dendritic Structure—Protective Glaze for Furnace Walls 


therefore raised the common carbon and nickel forging 
steels to various temperatures in a range just below burn- 
ing, heat treated them (quench, draw, and normalize) and 
then tested them in tension, performed the McQuaid-Ehn 
test for carburizing, and examined the microstructure. In 
general he found no reduction in ductility or other prop- 
erties when the steels were heated no higher than the fol- 
lowing temperatures, which he fixed as the maximum safe 
temperature for heating prior to forging: 


Deg. Fahr. 
. As Ti RE re es ee re ene ON owed 2650 
ee ee a ere eee eee 2600 
ee el ee er ee 2525 
ee ae ee NR ee ee 2375 
Bk ee PR in ons ss kn do oe che 2450 


O. W. Ellis, Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, pointed out 
that Mr. Jominy’s determinations of the burning tempera- 
tures gave figures considerably higher that the solidus 
line in the iron-carbon equilibrium diagram as at pres- 
ent accepted, and indicated that some revision would be 
necessary. The new figures do check those of Carpenter 
and Keeling who published the earliest precise diagram 
showing the melting points of steels. 


Problem of Dendritic Steel Discussed 


An interesting treatment of the question of “Dendritic 
Steel” was given by H. G. Keshian, metallurgist, Chase 
Companies, Waterbury, Conn., since he gave evidence re- 
garding the physical properties of steels of comparable 
analysis, some of which were dendritic and others which 
did not have this structure—at least to an evident de- 
gree. In the forged and heat-treated condition, no ma- 
terial difference can be detected in the tensile properties 
so the author concludes that the microstructure and not 
the macrostructure is the dominant factor. In fatigue, 
as denoted by the Stanton repeated impact test, a dendritic 
one per cent carbon steel had a slightly lower value. Di- 
rectional properties (specifically, reduction in area) were 
less favorable in a dendritic chromium-nickel steel but in 
wearing properties, when made into drawing dies, no 
difference could be detected. 

A free discussion followed this paper by Mr. Keshian, 
but it all had to do with the cause and production of 
dendritic steels, and did not contest his main conclusion 
that satisfactory service in a sound steel is not related 
to its possession of visible dendritic structure or lack 
of it. 
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Production Control in Steel Foundry 
Sivyer Shop Uses Checks, Frequent Inspections and 


Daily “Pow-wow” to Meet Specifications and 
Scheduled Delivery Dates 


BY ROGERS A. FISKE* 


rigid inspections at frequent intervals and estab- 
lishment of channels of informed intelligence are 
the main factors which have enabled the Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, to keep close control of orders and 
materials in process, and to forward an unusually high 
percentage of orders on dates scheduled. 
This is a jobbing foundry and imposed upon it are the 
common limitations in the standardization of materials 
and operations. Special attention, therefore, has been 


A CCURATE checks on materials and plant methods, 


*Western editor, THE IRON AGE, Chicago. 
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VERY Afternoon Shop Execu- 
tives (Right) Study Patterns 
Which Are to Go Into the Shop. Rec- 
ords of past difficulties are analyzed, 
also 


* + & 


W ORK Order Cards Are Filed on 
the Schedule Board (Above) in 
Accordance with Dates Which Have 
Been Established by the Foremen 


given to the control of variables from the standpoint of 
fundamentals of steel casting production and quality. Con-. 
trol of the variables which affect quality begin at an early 
stage of the process, even before a charge of scrap is loaded 
into the furnace. Incoming scrap and other materials are 
inspected before being unloaded from the car. 

A 1000-lb. test heat, which is carefully observed by the 
melter, is made from each car of scrap before the car is 
unloaded. An analysis is made of a test piece taken from 
the furnace as soon as the metal has melted down. This 
analysis is taken not only to decide acceptance or rejection 
of the carload, but as a means of placing the scrap in its 
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proper bin, since incoming scrap is segregated according to 
carbon or sulphur and phosphorus content. 

Each heat of steel is analyzed for the required elements, 
immediately after tapping from the furnace, and its anal- 
ysis is reported to the melter before the next heat is 
tapped. This practice promotes better analysis control, 
by giving the melter the analysis of one heat before he 
taps the next. It also enables the operating department to 
hold out castings the analysis of which does not conform 
to required specifications. This latter practice is of mate- 
rial aid to the production department, for new molds may 
be made up, without much time lost, to replace castings 
which do not meet analysis requirements. 

Melters are paid a bonus to stimulate interest in anal- 
ysis control. This bonus is based upon a score which is 
obtained by dividing the total number of points outside the 
desired analysis range by the total number of heats. As 


CARBON 


0.28 
0.22 


MANGANESE 


by issuance of forms and records at strategic points, which 
are supplemented by organized personal attention of the 
production department or supervisory force. 

New orders are entered on Form A in duplicate, one 
section being a recapitulation of the information given in 
the order, and the other section is used for entering infor- 
mation relative to cores needed. At this point, the receipt 
of the order, careful check is made of previous orders, if 
any, for the same patterns. Quotations are checked, ques- 
tions of analyses are settled, and delivery promises pre- 
viously given are entered for shop information. 

From the order recapitulation one work order, Form B, 
consisting of four cards, is issued for each pattern. One 
copy is sent to the shipping department, one to the pricing 
department and two to the pattern storage. The form 
sent to the shipping department provides space for dates, 
pieces made, pieces shipped, defectives and delivery dates 


CARBON 


0.28 


028 Sa errr ar nan 


MANGANESE 


0.80 
0.70 


SILICON 


040 
0.30 


0.35 


045 


SILICON 


LA nana he og 


Typical Monthly Furnace Control Chart (Left, above) Made Prior to Establishment of Control System. 


Black areas show heats outside of the desired range. 
benefits derived from close furnace control 


the score diminishes, the per cent of bonus, based on 
monthly salary, is increased in ascending rates. If a heat 
is scrapped for wrong analysis, a definite percentage of 
the bonus is subtracted as a penalty. 

The melter records the analysis of each heat, as well as 
the amount of alloys used, on an analysis log. He is re- 
quired also to make a report of materials used for each 
heat, which is sent to the accounting department. And he 
makes a report of furnace operations and delays, for the 
melting foreman. Physical tests are made at regular in- 
tervals and their data, as well as the chemical analysis, 
are permanently recorded in the laboratory, the former on 
a card index file, the latter on a daily analysis report, 
which is later bound and filed. 

Of special interest is the method of sand control. In- 
coming sand is tested for fineness. The sand mill is pro- 
vided with an indicating and recording time-meter, which 
regulates the milling time. A control sand laboratory is 
placed near the sand mill. Here one man devotes his 
entire time to testing facing and backing sand mixtures, 
the object being to eliminate variables as much as possible. 


Control of Work in Process 


In a jobbing steel foundry the establishment and main- 
tenance of production and shipping schedules require close 
and persevering attention. It is difficult to control fully 
by work tickets the movement of individual castings or 
orders. Automatic progression cannot readily be obtained 
by continuous conveyors, due to the varying condition of 
the product in process, and diverse circumstances govern- 
ing sequence of operations. However, control is obtained 
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At right is a chart similar to the other, showing 


scheduled. The shop cards provide space for specific in- 
structions needed to put the job in process and to show a 
record of work performed. Printed on these cards in bold- 
face type is the warning “Payment will be made for good 
castings only.” 

A core order, Form C, is made from the core recap of 
Form A. Form C is sent to the core department with core 
boxes at least two days before the molders get their work 
orders. This allowance of time is considered ample to 
permit the core-making department to have its part of the 
work completed well in advance of the beginning of mold- 
ing operations. 

Old Patterns Studied Before Again Being Sent into Shop 

Shop orders, upon leaving the office, are sent direct to 
the pattern storage and all pattern equipment required is 
laid out on a bench for inspection. Every afternoon a 
meeting of the shop executives is held fo. the purpose of 
carefully studying and examining pattern equipment which 
is to be used. Accompanying each old pattern are records 
of any difficulties reported, either by the customer or the 
foundry, on previous orders. Unusual loss by defectives 
is also given consideration at this time. 

Both old and new patterns are individually checked 
from the standpoint of design, method of casting manu- 
facture, state of repair, anticipated defects and matters 
affecting scheduling of the order. In most cases foundry 
equipment consisting of heads, gates, etc., is inspected 
with the pattern or is ordered from the pattern shop at 
this meeting. This insures consistent manufacture of the 
casting in the approved method on successive orders. Mat- 
ters requiring communication with the customer are 
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brought to the attention of the production or the sales 
department. Corrective steps are taken if necessary, and 
these are noted on the shop orders and permanent records. 
This meeting is attended by the superintendent or his 
assistant, the chief inspector, the pattern foreman, the 
core room foreman and members of the production depart- 
ment. 

Each morning all approved orders received at the pat- 
tern storage on the day before are given to the schedule 
clerk. The foreman of each molding department is called 
in and the jobs as a whole are discussed and molders are 
assigned. Dates on which shop work will begin on the 
various jobs are set according to work ahead. The work- 
order cards are then filed on the schedule board in accord- 
ance with the dates which have been designated. At this 
time the records of previous difficulties are examined and 
acknowledged by the molding foreman. The foreman is 
then held responsible for fulfillment of molding schedules 
according to orders assigned to individual units, and he 
makes necessary arrangements for delivery of co.aplete 
equipment to the molders. A day-by-day record of his 
schedule efficiency is kept, and is one of the items consid- 
ered at the daily production meetings. 

After a job is definitely scheduled, one copy of Form B 
is sent to the office. From the date recorded thereon a 
shipping date is determined and the customer is notified 
when shipment will be made. This copy of the order is 
the production department’s delivery control record. Both 
molding and shipping dates are recorded thereon and it is 
used daily in checking progress of orders so as to insure 
movement in process and shipment as promised. 


Shipping Schedules Discussed at Production Meetings 


At 2 p.m. each day a production meeting is held, at 
which molding and shipping of scheduled orders are dis- 
cussed and current and overdue promises, both of molding 
and finishing departments, are given particular consider- 
ation. The primary purpose of this meeting is to pry into 
causes of delays and rectify them before they have been in 
effect long enough to check production seriously and result 
in dissatisfaction at a delivery promise not kept. It is 
the aim of the management squarely to place responsi- 
bility for all schedules and production work, but it does not 
want single-handed direction. Cooperation among all per- 
sons interested is expected, and accordingly the chance for 
error or omission is greatly lessened. 

An interesting feature in connection with the pattern 
shop is that it has been placed on its own merits. A cus- 
tomer who is in need of a pattern may ask for a bid from 
the Sivyer shop which often is competitive with outside 
pattern makers. Blueprints are carefully studied by the 
superintendent and assistant superintendent and sugges- 
tions are made for design improvement if difficulty is fore- 
seen. The most advantageous method of pattern con- 
struction from the casting quality viewpoint is determined 
and is used by the pattern shop in making its estimate. 
Patterns, when ordered, are recorded on Form D. 

Back of the desire to eliminate difficulties and to rec- 
tify them quickly when encountered is the thought that 
every such case is an opportunity to build prestige with a 
customer, and it can be made an incentive to keep the pat- 
tern at the Sivyer foundry. Defects are often discovered 
in the shop. These frequently can readily be rectified 
without inconvenience to the buyer. However, it is the 
omission that leaves the plant that nettles the purchaser, 
and which may be the direct and primary cause of loss of 
future business. Accordingly special attention is given 
difficulties which purchasers have experienced with Sivyer 
products. An expression of trouble may come by letter or 
by word, or it may be passed along to a salesman. What- 
ever the source, immediate attention is given it. 

The detailed report is entered on Form E (not illus- 
trated), which is headed “Disposition of Difficulty Reported 


by Customer.” This report shows how the difficulty has 
been overcome, a reply by the inspector, and finally the 
question “Have we written customer?” In the upper 
right-hand corner is a ruled space for the signatures of 
the superintendent, his assistant, the quality supervisor, 
chief inspector, and members of the production and sales 
department. If necessary to call attention to the difficulty 
reported, when future orders are produced, a “Special 
Instructions” card is issued. 


Records Disclose Past Difficulties 


This sheet (Form E) is attached to the pattern storage 
record, and goes with the pattern each time it is called out 
of storage. In this way the foremen familiarize them- 
selves with past difficulties whenever a pattern is called 
into the shop. 

Sample enstings are made on any pattern specified by 
the customer, from new patterns produced in the Sivyer 
pattern shop, or when desired by the shop executives. 
These castings are given personal supervision by the assis- 
tant superintendent and the quality supervisor. A follow- 
up method is used, necessitating approval from both the 
manufacturing and the quality standpoints, to insure re- 
cording of instructions available for future reference before 
the original request is filed. 

Careful watch is kept on the space on Form B which 
is provided for defective material. If an excessive per- 
centage of castings on an order is found defective a high- 
scrap Form F is made out in triplicate by the production 
department. One copy goes to the superintendent, an- 
other to the chief inspector, and the third, which is printed 
on cardboard, is attached to the pattern record. This 
comes to light again when the pattern ‘is next ‘called into 
the shop. The information on Form F is studied at the 
pattern meeting. 

Checks on general defective control are a daily proced- 
ure. In a conspicuous place in the main shop are three 
red lights which are labeled respectively floor molders, 
jolt machines and squeezers. At the end of each work 
day the total scrap is computed for each of these three 
departments. The one with the highest percentage of 
scrap is known to all the workmen because the red light 
designating that department burns during the next day. 

Inspection forms an imvortant link in maintaining qual- 
ity and in catching errors before they reach the stage 
where they cannot be readily rectified and shipping sched- 
ules cannot be maintained. Each inspector has a specific 
station at which he examines each casting as it passes. It 
is also his duty, when not pressed with work at his station, 
to make general inspections. By this arrangement the 
workmen do not know at what stage of their work a close 
check will be made. The principal stations for inspectors 
are on the molding floors, prior to sand blasting, after 
grinding and chipping, after welding, and the final inspec- 
tion prior to shipment. 

Those in charge of responsible work are given full 
assistance, but, once a course is determined, then responsi- 
bility is placed squarely where it belongs. All reports 
made in the shop are written on carefully prepared forms, 
which always provide ample space for the signatures of 
the men through whose hands they pass. These reports 
are kept alive, that is, they are readily available for future 
use in placing responsibility, and it is known throughout 
the shop that they will quickly be used for that purpose. 

At first this system may seem extremely strict in 
placing the blame for errors and omissions. However, it 
builds among the men a sense of responsibility and pride. 
Good work is quickly recognized and bonuses are the re- 
word. It holds the organization to a sense of obligation to 
the purchaser, and the results are exceptionally satisfac- 
tory when it is considered that this jobbing steel,foundry 
sends its products to 30 major groups of industries in 28 
States. 
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Business Is on a Firm Footing 


Industry and Trade Are Free From Inflation and Should 
Not Be Severely Shaken If Bull Stock 


USINESS continues to display 
B a higher rate of activity than 

most observers anticipated a 
month or two ago, and such slacken- 
ing as is evident has occurred chiefly 
in those industries whose pace during 
the summer was obviously too high 
to be maintained continuously. 

Electric power consumption, rail- 
road freight car loadings, coal pro- 
duction, employment and the turnover 
of bank deposits are all reported at 
high levels. Corporation reports of 
earnings for the first half of 1929 re- 
flect an even more favorable condition 
than was expected on the basis of the 
high level of productive activity 
which has been reported throughout 
the year. 

The decline in the rate of opera- 
tions of the steel industry which be- 
gan early in the summer continued 
up to the end of September, but re- 
ports of operation so far in October 
indicate a turn for the better. Un- 
filled orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation for Oct. 1 show an in- 
crease for the first time since April. 
The improvement is apparently due 
chiefly to a good volume of railroad 
buying, which offset a slackening of 
orders from the automobile industry. 

Some relaxation of activity in the 
automobile industry is not surprising 
considering that the output for the 
first nine months of 1929 surpassed 
that of any previous complete year. 


Market Comes to An End 


BY DR. CHARLES 0. HARDY 


@ Fundamentals of prosperity 
undisturbed by technical con- 
dition of securities market. 


whether business men have 
overestimated their markets. 


@ If bull market in stocks is 
over, major business depres- 
sion need not be feared. 


@. In previous bull mar- 
kets business itself was shot 
through with speculation and 
price inflation. 

@ Higher European bank 
rates do not necessarily mean 
tighter money here. 


@ Federal Reserve’s attempt 
to restrict speculation is likely 
to be abandoned if business, 
rather than the stock market, 
is choked. 


@_ A major stock market de- 
cline would interfere tempo- 
rarily with financing programs. 
@ Shift from stocks to bonds 


might take three to six months, 
but would facilitate financing 
of small companies, residence 
construction, foreign loans 


The increase in the Bank of 
England rate, from 5% to 6% 
per cent, undoubtedly points to the 
probability of continued high 
money rates. Ever since the Federal 
Reserve System abandoned its cheap 
money policy and began selling se- 
curities at the end of 1927, New York 
has been a magnet for European, and 
especially for British, gold. European 
funds in increasing volume have been 
placed in the New York call loan 
market and acceptance markets, while 
at the same time the amount of for- 
eign bonds placed here has shrunk to 
a small fraction of the amounts placed 
a year or two ago. With more Euro- 
pean money loaned here on short- 
term accounts and less borrowed on 
long-term accounts, pressure has been 
exerted on the European exchanges, 
the gold outflow from this country has 
stopped and since then over 200 mil- 
lion dollars of gold has come in. 

This inflow has enabled our banks 
to replenish their reserves, offsetting 
the effects of the sale of securities by 
the reserve banks and to that extent 
reducing the need for rediscounts. 
If the higher rates in Great Britain 
should result in a renewed eastward 
movement of gold, the pressure on our 
money markets will be intensified. 

This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that business will be so 
pinched by money shortage as to make 
impossible the continuance of the 


The slack in the low-priced car 
market, which arose from the long 
interruption of Ford production, is 
apparently noW substantially taken up, so that further 
sales may be expected to be more representative of replace- 
ment demand and the normal growth of the business. 

Bad crop conditions in the West and in the South give 
rise to apprehension of restricted farm buying, but reports 
of both wholesale and retail trade are very favorable. 


Gold Loss Forced Rise in English Rate 


Money market conditions and the stock exchange have 
continued to hold the center of the stage throughout the 
month, the “big news” being, first, the increase of the dis- 
count rate of the Bank of England, followed by advances 
by the Scandinavian central banks, and, second, several 
spectacular breaks in prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Does either of these developments suggest the 
probability of a change for the worse in the level of busi- 
ness activity ? 
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and Government enterprises. 


present era of prosperity. Several 
alternatives suggest themselves. First, 
the pull of the New York call loan 
market may be sufficient to overcome the influence of the 
new higher rates. If so, it seems unlikely that the British 
public opinion (which since the war has been extremely 
sensitive on the subject of money rates and their supposed 
cramping effect on business) would tolerate further ad- 
vances in the rate. Rather it seems likely that indirect 
means would be found to replenish the gold reserve and 


restrictions would be placed on foreign lending of British 
funds in order to make possible the financing of domestic 
business at rates no higher than those now in effect. 

As a second possibility, the stock market liquidation 
which has been under way for the past few weeks may 
proceed so far as to release funds now tied up in brokers’ 
and speculators’ balances, with the result of easing the 
market for all types of loans. This has obviously been the 
objective of Federal Reserve policy for months. While the 
policy has so far been unsuccessful, it may yet succeed, 











or may seem to succeed, because the speculative fever has 
run its course. 

Third, considerable relief may still be found through a 
change in the composition of the credit structure. A 
shift of a large volume of deposits from demand to the 
time form would lessen the required reserve and furnish 
slack to offset the tightening effect of the withdrawal of 
European funds. This process went on at a great rate for 
several years prior to 1929, though it has ceased for the 
past 12 months. More probably, and in greater degree, 
the market pressure may be relieved by the shift of funds 
from the bank loan accounts to direct loans by individuals 
and non-banking institutions (of which the conspicuous 
case is “brokers loans on account of others”). 


Federal Reserve Policy May Change 


Fourth, and most likely, the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties may elect to put additional credit into the market to 
offset the effect of such gold withdrawals as may result 
from the recent advances in European bank rates. There 
can be little doubt that such action would be taken as soon 
as it became evident that the movement of goods in com- 


ENGLISH RATE 


eee meee cere cee seers osees 


merce and the rate of industrial production were being 
restricted on account of the tightness of the money mar- 
ket. The objective of the Federal Reserve policy in recent 
months has been to force a contraction of speculative 
credit, not because of immediate need but as a safeguard 
against an anticipated deficiency of commercial and indus- 
trial credit. 

Because both business and speculation have shown 
such unexpected indifference to the level of money rates 
the restriction of Reserve credit has gone much further 
than any one anticipated when the policy was initiated. 
If it should presently appear that business, rather than 
the stock market, is being choked off by this restrictive 
policy, we may confidently expect it to be abandoned. In- 
deed, the softening of money rates over the past two weeks 
in the face of higher rates abroad seems to indicate that 
Reserve Bank purchases of acceptances have already gone 
beyond the amount necessary to accomplish the nominal 


purpose of providing credit for the autumn seasonal excess 
of demand for currency and for export credits. 

It does not appear, therefore, that increase in the 
English bank rate is an alarming adverse development in 
our own business situation. British rates have long been 
obviously too low in the light of world-wide demand for 
credit for speculative purposes, and this attempt to bring 
them into line with world markets needs occasion neither 
surprise nor alarm. 

The second adverse development of the past month is 












found in the behavior of the stock market, where prices 
have broken very sharply on several occasions, the break 
in each case being followed by a strong upward reaction. 
Many market observers are of the opinion that we have 
finally reached the top of the bull market which began in 
1924, and there has been widespread uneasiness lest the 
anticipated decline in stock prices may operate to under- 
mine confidence and lead to a curtailment of the scale of 
business operations. 

We are not disposed to offer a prediction as to the im- 
mediate future of the stock market. Appearances certainly 
indicate that quotations are out of line with present and 
prospective earnings and are being sustained by buyers 
who hope to resell presently at still higher prices. Com- 
petent observers have been deceived so often, however, by 
the vitality of this bull market that confidence in all fore- 
casts is at a low ebb. 


Inflation Localized in Stock Exchange 


What, however, is the probable effect on business if the 
stock market has actually reversed its trend? In the past 
a major downward turn in stock prices has often been the 


HANGES in Dis- 
count Rates of 
New York Federal 
Bank and 


Reserve 


Bank of England 


(Above) 


Net American Im- 
ports and Exports of 
Gold (Below) 


immediate forerunner of a wave of business liquidation. 
This was true in 1890, in 1903, in 1907, and in 1919-20. 
Such experience, however, is of doubtful application to our 
present situation. These peaks of stock speculation which 
were forerunners of business collapse occurred at times 
when the whole business world was itself shot through 
with speculation and price inflation; indeed, those stock 
market booms were only indexes of a general excess of 
optimism which expressed itself in overborrowing, over- 
expansion of plants, and overaccumulation of inventories. 
Today apparently inflation is pretty well localized in the 
stock exchange. If this is true, we cannot safely use stock 
price trends as mechanical forecasters of business changes. 

May there not be a more direct causal relationship? 
Would not the mere psychological effect of a stock market 
collapse produce a wave of pessimism and lead to the 
wholesale curtailment of business commitments? And fur- 
ther, would not the withdrawal of public support from the 
stock market curtail the financing of industry and thus 
force a contraction in industrial construction, with conse- 
quent repression of many other lines of activity? 

As to the first of these questions, opinion is only opin- 
ion. Mass psychology defies prediction. Sometimes a turn 
in public sentiment has been effected by a shock much less 
far-reaching than a stock market collapse of major pro- 
portions would be now; and sometimes it has defied f 
greater shocks. 

As to the second question something more definite can 
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be ventured. Certainly a real stock market decline would 
interfere temporarily with current financial programs. 
The shift of preference of the investing public from bonds 
and other types of loans to stocks has led to a correspond- 
ing shift in American methods of financing business. The 
change has worked to the advantage of large and well- 
known firms which have already a market, or can create 
markets, for their stock. It has worked to the disadvan- 
tage of small concerns, of residence construction enter- 
prises, of foreign borrowers, and of Government and 
municipal enterprises. A collapse of confidence in the stock 
market would presently lead to a revival of bond buying 
and of the types of enterprises which cannot take advan- 
tage of the stock market boom. 

This effect would not be immediate. Typically in the 
past in a major liquidation of stocks, bonds, though already 
low, have gone down with stocks (largely on account of 
forced selling to protect stock holdings), and there has 
been an interval of from three to six months before the 
bond market turned upward. It would be surprising if a 


Thermal Conductivity of Light Alloys for 
Pistons 


A note by C. Grard and J. Villey, presented to a re- 
cent meeting of the French Academie des Sciences, shows 
that the thermal conductivity of aluminum-copper alloys 
decreases with increasing copper, whereas the effect in the 
magnesium-copper series is the opposite. Since copper is 
a usual hardener, it is important to know that there is 
little difference in the thermal and electrical properties of 
the two systems when the copper is 7% per cent or more. 


Several of these alloys are of particular value for 
aircraft engine parts, especially the aluminum alloy with 
13 per cent of silicon known as Alpax, as well as two 
magnesium alloys with 4 per cent of copper and 2 per 
cent aluminum, and 2 per cent copper and 4 per cent 
aluminum. An aluminum alloy with 12 per cent copper 
is the mixture used largely in France for the casting of 
pistons for airplanes, experience having shown that this 
alloy is satisfactory under the conditions and heat (300 
to 320 deg. C.) to which it is subjected in service. 


Steel Box Cars on Rubber Tires 


HE St. Louis Southwestern Railway has placed 

in service several highway freight trains made 
up of steel vans approaching box car dimensions. 
The vans, which are mounted on pneumatic tires, 
have inside measurements of 16 ft. in length and 7 
ft. in width and height. Rear doors have piano-type 
hinges and a side opening has sliding doors. When 
loaded the vans may be sealed to insure the safety 
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similar result should not fellow on the next prolonged 
stock market decline. Investors can wait, and in times of 
liquidation are likely to wait till the drift of things is 
clear. It seems probable, therefore, that some curtailment 
of new financing, and of new construction, will be neces- 
sary in connection with the next bear market in stocks— 
whether it occur this fall or many months hence. 

Basically, however, the foundations of prosperity and 
depression are not to be found in the technical condition of 
the stock market or the bond market. The question is not 
whether investors and speculators have overestimated the 
prosperity of business; it is whether business managers, 
by and large, have overestimated their immediate and 
prospective markets. If we are right in our judgment that 
hand-to-mouth buying rather than speculative accumula- 
tion is still the order of the day in the commercial world, 
and that industry has not in general overestimated its 
needs and loaded itself with structures and equipment far 
beyend its needs, we must conclude that no serious busi- 
ness depression is in prospect. 
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conductivity at 100 deg. C.; dotted line represents 
electrical conductivity at 100 deg. C. 


of the goods in transit. The trains are drawn by 
large truck tractors and are equipped with Westing- 
house brakes. 

The highway freight train was developed follow- 
ing years of study by railroad engineers to find a way 
of avoiding frequent stops of heavy trains to pick 
up or deliver small shipments. The highway vans 
were built by the Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and are mounted on Lapeer trailers. 









Anneals Magnetic Sheets Electrically 


Reducing Atmosphere Eliminates Necessity for Boxes 


and Produces Bright Sheets, Without “Stickers”, 
Having Improved Magnetic Characteristics 


BY F. E. FINLAYSON* 


in the manufacture of laminated steel used in the 

magnetic circuit of an alternating current elec- 
trical machine. Proper annealing goes hand in hand 
with the proper chemical analysis in producing a grade of 
steel which will give the lowest electrical losses. 

Silicon steels are most commonly used for magnetic 
purposes because of their relatively low cost, and their 
ability to reduce hysteresis losses in the machine, when 
properly heat treated. For some applications, steels are 
used having a silicon content in the neighborhood of 4 
per cent. Other steels having the silicon content around 
2.5 per cent and 1.25 per cent are used. One grade 
known as standard steel has a silicon content of less than 
0.25 per cent. 

Magnetic steel is rolled into thin sheets for lamina- 
tions, which are most frequently about 0.014 in. thick. 
Laminations are used, however, ranging in thickness up 
to about 0.025 in. After rolling the sheets are cut to 
proper shape by stamping. 

Magnetic steel is annealed either before or after 
punching. In preparing for the anneal the sheets (or 
laminations) are simply stacked in orderly large piles 
without regard to leaving any space between individual 
sheets. The resulting stack is unusually difficult to heat 
treat, having essentially the mass of a solid block, perhaps 
several feet thick, and the poor heat conductively of a 
series of separate sheets. Notwithstanding the difficulty 
however, the heating must be thorough and uniform all 
the way through the stack. In other words, the tempera- 
ture at the end of the heat must be the same in the center 
of the stack as at the outer edges if the proper results 
are to be obtained. These difficulties are common to those 
of box annealing in any sheet mill. 

For annealing, silicon steels are heated to a tempera- 
ture of 725 deg. C., (1337 deg. Fahr.) held at that tem- 
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A NNEALING is one of the most important processes 








Grain Structure of a Silicon Steel Sheet, Before and After Annealing. Magnification 100 diameters 


perature for about two hours, and then cooled relatively 
slowly to about 150 to 200 deg. C. The so-called stand- 
ard steel is heated to 750 deg. C. and held for about four 
hours before cooling. Grain structure before and after 
the process, is as shown. in the photomicrographs. 


Old Method of Annealing 


Before the installation of the electric furnaces now 
used, all of the magnetic steels were annealed in oil-fired 
furnaces. Sheets were carefully packed into steel boxes 
to protect them from oxidation by the furnace atmosphere. 
Many of these boxes were commonly stacked about the 
furnace. A sand sealed lid covered the box and excluded 
air from the sheets during the anneal. Four of these 
boxes usually constituted a load for one furnace, 

The disadvantages of this method of annealing were 
many and serious, the worst being the unsatisfactory 
results obtained, and the excessive cost. It was found to 
be practically impossible to get proper uniformity of 
temperature throughout the material in the boxes, and 
as a result much of the steel was found defective. 
Samples were taken from each box after the anneal, and 
where they showed up unsatisfactorily the entire box was 
reannealed. This retreatment averaged about one box 
load out of every eight. 

Furthermore the sheets annealed in the oil furnace 
had a tendency to stick together. Large stacks of sheets 
had to be broken apart before any further work could be 
done on them. This not only required considerable time, 
but ruined many sheets, as the workmen would often bend 
or tear them beyond recovery. 

Also the fuel consumed in these furnaces was exces- 
sive, not only because of the inherent inefficiency of 
furnaces of this type, but also because of the weight of 
the boxes required for containing the sheets. Each box 
weighed 2% tons empty, whereas its useful load of sheet 
steel weighed only 3% tons. Over 40 per cent of the 
energy reaching the boxes was therefore wasted in heat- 
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ES. 


Oil Fired Furnaces Formerly in Use in General Electric Plant. 


Note extra space and invest- 


ment required for annealing boxes and stools 


ing the boxes themselves. Then, too, the cost of the 
periodical replacement of boxes became a very important 
item; actual figures on this will be given later. 

It is obvious that the area covered by the oil furnaces 
was really the smaller part of the total floor space re- 
quired for the annealing process. A large number of 


ee 
ones 


boxes were continually kept on hand, stacked about the 
furnace in every available place, to provide empty con- 
tainers for the new work and to allow the heated work 
to cool outside of the furnace. 

Heat losses from the furnace together with the heat 
from the cooling boxes united to make the room where 


Charging Peel, Operated from Shop Crane, Used to Place Pot Load of Transformer Iron in 
Old-Style Annealing Furnaces 
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the annealing was done insufferably hot, particularly 
during the summer months. 


Annealing with the Electric Furnace 


These oil fired furnaces for annealing laminations 
have now been entirely replaced by elevator type furnaces 
such as the one shown in one of the cuts. These furnaces 
are electrically heated, and are filled with non-oxidizing 
gas which is a mixture of 15 per cent hydrogen to 85 per 
cent nitrogen. This artificial atmosphere not only pre- 
vents oxidation but actually reduces oxides which are 
already present when the steel enters the furnace. There- 
fore the steel sheets come out of this furnace clean and with 
absolutely no tendency to stick together. A slight flow of 
gas at slightly greater than atmospheric pressure is kept 
moving through the furnace at all times to insure that 





IDE View and End Section of Electric Furnace 
for Annealing Stator and Rotor Punchings. 
The empty car body is shown under furnace; in 
the drawing the car body is elevated to form the 


bottom of the heating chamber 


no oxygen will find its way in. There is little danger, 
however, of producing an explosive mixture in the fur- 
nace because of the diluted condition of the hydrogen. 

The general construction and internal features of 
such a furnace are shown by the drawing. The furnace 
proper is raised several feet above the floor; in fact, 
sufficient clearance is allowed for a fully loaded car to 
roll under on the tracks provided for that purpose. The 
entire car carrying, with its load, is hoisted into the 
opening at the bottom of the furnace by a hydraulic or 
motor operated lift. A gas-tight seal is provided around 
the bottom of the furnace opening by inserting the edge 
of a steel plate into a trough of sand. 

Heating units are arranged around the sides of the 
furnace chamber, low resistance terminals coming 
through sealed bushings in the walls. The furnace 
chamber is lined with fire brick, and the space between 
that chamber and the outside steel shell is filled with 
insulation. 






The furnace shown holds approximately 15 tons of 
steel, stacked 30 in. high upon a car having a series of 
metal hearth plates which measure 57 in. wide by 127 in. 
long. 

Heat requirements, measured by the connected load 
of this furnace, is 240 kw. at 550 volts, 3 phase. An 
average load is brought to heat 12 to 18 hr., the actual 
time required depending on the final temperature, the 
weight and kind of material being heated, and how the 
work has been loaded. The load is then “soaked” in the 
furnace for 2 to 4 hr. to insure absolute temperature 
uniformity throughout the stack. Since very slow cool- 
ing is not essential to give correct magnetic properties, 
the loaded car is then removed from the furnace and 
placed under a non-insulated steel cooling hood, where it 
cools to between 150 and 200 deg. C. in approximately 
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24 hr. This cooling hood is kept filled with the same 
mixed gas used in the furnace to prevent oxidation, and 
by the time the steel is removed from this protecting 
atmosphere it has reached a temperature where but very 
little oxidation takes place. 

Several cars are provided for each furnace so that 
one can be cooling under the hood, another heating in 
the furnace, and still others being loaded and unloaded. 
Obviously this results in a great saving of time and floor 
space. The use of the cooling hood also results in a 
saving in power, since it obviates the necessity of cooling 
the work in the furnace. This not only saves the power 
necessary to reheat the furnace, but makes it possible 
to insulate the furnace thoroughly and still get a short 
cooling time. 

Efficiency of the insulation is shown by the following 
experiment: One-third of a load of standard steel -was 
heated to 765 deg. C., power turned off, and the furnace 
allowed to cool with the charge inside. Forty-six hours 
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later the temperature had dropped to 630 deg. C., a 
cooling of only 135 deg. in nearly two days. 

Naturally the most important things sought for in a 
new annealing process are improvement in the product 
itself, and reduction in cost. Electric annealing provided 
these, and more. 

When the change was made from oil-fired to electric 
furnaces a number of tests were run to show the influence 
on the quality of the steel itself. Standard tests were 
used to determine the hysteresis loss in watts per pound 
of steel at a magnetic flux density of 10,000 lines, both 
before and after annealing in both kinds of furnaces. 
The accompanying table gives a summary of the results 
on “standard” steel. 

Hysteresis Losses in Sheets (Watts per Pound) 
Magnetic 
Thick- Losses 
ness, Before 

In Annealing 

0.025 2.410 
0.025 
0.014 


Magnetic 
Losses 
Where After 

Annealed Annealing 
Oil furnace 2.082 
.388 Oil furnace 
515 Electric furnace in hydrogen 

0.025 .940 Electric furnace in hydrogen 
0.014 595 Electric furnace in mixed gas 1.350 
0.014 3.468 Electric furnace in mixed gas 1.455 

Improvement in the higher silicon steels was not quite 
so marked, but 5 to 10 per cent is being regularly obtained. 

In 1924 a careful record was kept on an electric 
elevator furnace and a car type oil-fired furnace to deter- 
mine relative costs as a basis upon which to reach a de- 
cision regarding new facilities about to be installed. Both 
furnaces were practically new and of the same capacity; 
3% tons of sheets to the load. The electric furnace used 
a steel plate upon which the sheets were loaded and the 
oil furnace used one long box container. 

The plates cost $18 each and were good for 30 an- 
neals; the pots cost $400 each and were good for 50 an- 
neals. With 3% tons per load this makes the cost of 
plates 0.86 cents per 100 lb., and the cost of boxes 11.4 
cents per 100 lb. The cost per 100 pounds annealed was 
found to be: 


poner rnrt 


Electric Furnace 
(10.8 kwhr.) 13.50c. 
Plates or boxes .... 0.86c. 


Oil Furnace 
(2.89 gal.) 16.5¢ 


14.36¢. 
Items of labor, overhead, maintenance, interest and 
depreciation required to give the true cost cannot be 
given, but the above figures give the essential facts. 
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Three of these 3%-ton furnaces, having a total cost in 
the neighborhood of $25,000, resulted in an annual saving 
of approximately $23,000 over the same capacity in oil 
fired furnaces. 

The advantages do not end there. Relative ease of 
handling the materials into the elevator furnace, the 
comfortable, quiet working conditions, the small floor 
space required for loading, heating, cooling and unload- 
ing all contribute to the saving in cost and the improve- 
ment in morale among the workmen. 

Elevator type electric furnaces for annealing mag- 
netic steel have proved entirely satisfactory in every 
respect. In fact, the unusual success of the installations 
for that purpose has resulted in one manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment installing 25 furnaces of this kind, and 
the adoption of this type of electric furnace for other 
purposes, such as the annealing of castings, disk wheels 
and gear blanks. The design of the furnace adapts it 
particularly well to long time heating and lighter-than- 
air atmospheres such as hydrogen, because the opening, 
being at the bottom, materially reduces “door losses” and 
prevents the escape of gas. 

If it is necessary to anneal without scale it will be 
found that it is not necessary to substitute an atmosphere 
such as hydrogen. The reason is that the steel being 
heated contains considerable quantities of gases, which 
are liberated during the annealing process, so that the 
resulting electric furnace atmosphere is in fact, reducing. 

Summing up, the advantages over the old method by 
the use of elevator furnaces for annealing magnetic steel 
and other materials are as follows: 

Marked improvement in annealing results. 

Reduction in annealing cost per ton, because there are 
no pots to be heated, and the cost of pots, as well as the 
labor cost for handling them has been saved. 

Possibility of heavier loading, and reduction in anneal- 
ing time which results in greater output for a given area 
of floor space. 

No oxidation or sticking of sheets because of the 
nature of the atmosphere in the furnace. 

Improvement of working conditions ‘around the furnace 
resulting from the elimination of noise and gases in the 
atmosphere, and the reduction of heat losses from the 
furnace. 


NE of the attractive ex- 

hibits at the National 
Metal Exposition in the 
Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Sept. 9 to 13, was that 
of the Gray Iron Institute, 
Inc. The products of a 
number of members of the 
institute were displayed, as 
shown by the illustration, 
and the booth was visited by 
many of those in attend- 
ance. It was a testimonial 
of the rapid expansion of 
the Gray Iron Institute and 
concrete evidence of the 
work which it is doing. 











Fire Protection and Prevention 


Methods of Precaution to Limit or Avoid 
Losses, Interruption to Business and 


Diverting of Markets 


BY A. H. RODRICK* 


ESTRUCTION of a 
D factory building from 
fire not only means un- 
employment for the workers, 
but often involves a loss to 
the employer of his most val- 
uable employees, who obtain 
other employment during the 
period of reconstruction and 
never return. The owner obvi- 
ously suffers a further loss 
due to the cessation of busi- 
ness, unless he carries Use 
and Occupancy insurance. 
Losses due to stoppage of 
production, disorganization of 
business and delay in filling 
orders, as well as the loss of 
customers who, like the work- 
ers, seek other business con- 
nections and are never re- 
gained, cannot be covered by insurance. When fires are 
frequent the insurance cost of protection is greater. 
It is a subject to which every industrial manager should 
give serious thought, and he should study it from three 
angles: fire prevention, fire fighting and fire regulation. 


Fire Prevention 


Statistics are not available showing the percentage of 
fires resulting directly from carelessness, but like acci- 
dents fires do not happen; they are caused. A sure method 
of preventing fires is to remove the condition which is 
likely to result in a proximate cause. 

Carelessness in the use of matches, in the handling of 
dangerous articles, and in the disposal or storage of 
combustible materials, is the primary cause of most fires. 
A careless act or unsafe practice or habit is the thing to 
be most guarded against. 

If workmen handled flame with the same lack of con- 
cern as does a child a match, disastrous results would 
quickly follow. Some men use acetylene or gas torches 
in just as dangerous a manner as though they possessed 
the mind of a child. In many cases their apparent care- 
lessness is due largely to lack of thoughtfulness, result- 
ing from constant use. 

A lighted cigarette is a most dangerous article in the 
hand of a careless man, as many men after smoking flip 
the burning stub, with no thought as to where it will 
land, or how long it may burn. During 1926 careless 
smoking was reported as the cause of fires involving 
$37,800,000. 

When acetylene or gas torches are necessary the great- 
est care should be exercised in their use. Red-hot rivets 
and highly heated particles should not be allowed to be 
dropped on canvas or oil-soaked material. When such 





* Industrial engineer, Washington. 


O frequently is fire the re- 
sult of gross carelessness that 
it behooves us, every so often, to Workmen should be in- 
take stock to determine wherein 
that carelessness lies and observe 
once again how it can best be is thoroughly extinguished. 


avoided. There is much sugges- 
tion in this article which would 
go a long way toward preventing 
industrial fires and limiting their 
destructiveness, if the cautions 
sounded are properly heeded. 









work is being performed cau- 
tion should be used, that the 
dangeroiis articles do not come 
in contact with material in- 
flammable or likely to ignite. 


structed that a match or cig- 
arette should never be dis- 
carded until the flame or fire 


The danger likely to result 
from a thoughtless act should 
be stressed, and they should be 
made to understand clearly 
that safety for themselves and 
others, as well as for property, 
is far more important than 
speed. Repetitive and rhyth- 
mical motion, while necessary 
to increased production, should 
not be permitted to become a 
habit and thereby subordinate safe practices. 


To Avoid Spontaneous Combustion 


Disposal or storage of combustible materials mani- 
festly requires more consideration than is ordinarily given 
to material of a less hazardous nature. Cotton waste 
moistened with linseed oil should not be allowed to stand 
in contact with the air. Rags and cotton used by painters, 
as well as overalls and jumpers, should not be exposed 
to heat, but should always be stored in a metal receptacle. 
Sawdust in pans to catch oil drippings should be replaced 
with sand. Rubbish heaps are fire hazards and cleanliness 
is a requisite in fire prevention. 

Spontaneous combustion is an ever-present cause for 
fires, and the theory of this condition should be clearly 
understood. Coal stored in large quantities is susceptible 
to combustion and its storing and piling should be con- 
ducted with this fact in mind. Soft coal should not be 
stored on damp spots, for dampness helps spontaneous 
combustion. Coal in piling should be tamped down to 
eliminate air spaces, and the height of the pile should 
not exceed 12 ft. 

Storage of gasoline should be underground. Whenever 
trucks are being filled or emptied the danger of discharge 
of electric sparks should be guarded against by grounding. 


Proper Design of Buildings Helps 


In constructing buildings the subject of fire prevention 
should occupy a prominent part in drawing up plans to 
guard against unprotected vertical and wall openings. 
The idea that a building is fire-proof is a misnomer. This 
was evidenced in the case of the 15-story office building 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad in Chicago, 
which burned on March 15, 1922. © . 

Every attempt should be exerted to make buildings 
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fire-resistive rather than fire-proof. The question of 
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arrangement of buildings to prevent fire from spreading 
should be considered also. The hazards in sawmills, lumber 
yards, etc., can be materially reduced by arrangement. As 
the greatest damage by fire is often due to spreading of 
the conflagration, thought should be given to both the 
exteriors and interiors of structures, to keep a possible 
fire localized. 

Automatic fire alarms for detecting fires are advisable, 
and automatic sprinkler systems are most effective as to 
protection against spread of fire. Their installation when- 
ever practical is economical, as the savings in insurance 
premiums pays for their cost within a few years. 


Fire Fighting 


When a fire does break out the situation must be faced 
in a calm manner, and the fire fought vigorously as well 
as intelligently. As in the case of accidents, many people 
lose their heads when they confront a fire emergency, 
and an excited and frenzied person is a liability rather 
than an asset. 

Of course, the city fire department should be sum- 
moned immediately, but fires often reach an uncontrol- 
lable stage before arrival of the fire apparatus. Many 
such could have been restrained had they been tackled in 
their inception. The employer should see that his em- 
ployees understand how to administer “first aid” at a 
blaze, just as first aid is administered to an injured or 
apparently drowned person, pending the arrival of a 
doctor. 

Fire is the evolution of heat and light by combustion. 
It should be remembered that flame is not at all essential 
to the existence of a fire; it is only a part. There may 
be a fire without flame; bituminous coal, for example, 
gives more flame than anthracite coal. 

The fire may smolder, and manifest itself only by 
smoke or smell, until the whole mass is reduced practically 
to ashes. Or oxidation may proceed so rapidly that the 
whole mass bursts into flame; in that event we have a 
plain case of what is ordinarily called “spontaneous com- 
bustion.” To extinguish a fire of this character in a coal 
pile, the coal must be removed from around the burning 
part and spread out on the ground. The burning part 
can then be removed or put out by water. 


Correct Use of Appliances 


In fighting a fire, the fire itself should be attacked, 
rather than the flame. Extinguishers should be applied, 
not to the flame, but to the place from which the flame 
comes. Employees should be instructed how properly to 
use fire-extinguishers, fire hose and all other first-aid fire- 
fighting appliances. Fires involving oil or gasoline should 
be blanketed, for water spreads the burning liquid. 

In buildings where automatic sprinkler systems have 
not been installed, water barrels, buckets, hydrants, hose 
and chemical extinguishers are simple and effective first- 
aid fire apparatus. The barrels and buckets should be 
kept filled at all times and the buckets plainly marked 
“For Fire Use Only.” 

Fire hose is almost indispensable, and should be a 
part of the plant equipment in all buildings having hy- 
drants. It should always be hung at each hydrant ready 
for any emergency. 


Fire Regulations 


After a fire does occur its cause should be determined 
by an impartial investigation, and the necessary steps 
taken to prevent a recurrence from the same or similar 


cause. 

The greatest fire protection is a set of effective fire 
regulations. Such regulations, when drawn up, should be 
rigidly enforced without fear or favoritism. It is better 
to lose one skilled employee who disregards such protective 
measures than to risk the danger of loss of human life and 
property. Disciplinary action serves as a deterrent to 
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others, and is often the only means of compelling strict 
obedience. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the hazardous acts 
which should be prohibited, for they differ according to 
the structure and situation of the industry. What would 
be negligible in a fire-resistive building could not be dis- 
regarded in a sawmill. A few major suggestions only 
can be offered, as a guide in framing such general regul- 
ations as are applicable to any kind of industry. By 
analogy the same suggestions would apply also to any 
business or other establishment not classed as industrial. 


Avoid the Use of Matches 


Because of the danger of fire from matches, the safety 
type only should be allowed in the plant. Whenever pos- 
sible a flash-light should be used in place of matches. 
Workmen frequently seek a lost part in some dark spot 
by the light of a match; such practice should be forbidden. 

If smoking is allowed, it should be confined to less 
dangerous places, and never permitted anywhere within 
one hour before closing time. This affords an opportun- 
ity to discover any smoldering fire which may be in ex- 
istence prior to the time the buildings are vacated, since 
such a fire from this cause is likely to manifest itself 
within one hour. 

All persons smoking should be required to deposit the 
cigarette, cigar or pipe remains in a metal cuspidor or 
receptacle filled with water. Sand as a filler for these 
receptacles should not be used. It is a fire preventive 
but, with cigarettes particularly, the stub continues to 
burn and the air soon becomes foul from the escaping 
smoke. If water is used, both the fire and the smoke are 
at once extinguished. 

Unsafe practices of any character should be corrected 
as soon as they occur. Employees should be instructed at 
the time the dangerous practice is first noted, when it is 
fresh in the mind of the offender. It is then he is most 
likely to respond to correction. Advice and warning given 
in this manner are apt to be recalled in the future. Fore- 
men and supervisors should at all times be observant of 
fire hazards and take the necessary steps to remove or 
rectify them. 

If fire hose is installed it should be given a water test 
at regular intervals, and its condition carefully examined 
for leaks and breaks. A defective hose may be useless 
at a time when it is really needed. A red band should 
be painted around each post to which a fire-extinguisher 
is attached, and all emergency exits indicated by a red 
light. 

Organizing to Fight Incipient Blazes 


Fire squads should be organized throughout the entire 
plant, one on each floor, under the supervision of squad 
captains. One employee should be appointed fire marshal, 
whose duties would be similar to those of a safety en- 
gineer. He should conduct plant inspections in so far as 
fire hazards and fire equipment are concerned, and make 
pertinent recommendations regarding fire prevention and 
fire regulations. He should have charge of all fire squads. 
The fire marshal and squad captains should not be changed 
unless necessary, but the personnel of each squad should 
be changed monthly. 

Each squad member should be assigned a specific duty 
to perform in case of fire, such as fire-extinguisher, fire 
hose, telephone city fire department, etc., and be trained 
to assume his post upon the sounding of an alarm. To 
make this effective a fire-drill should be held at least 
once during the period each squad is assigned to this 
duty, and in large buildings the remaining employees 
should be taught to leave in an orderly and expeditious 
manner. In such an organization each employee under- 
stands how to assist in fighting a fire, when called upon. 

A fire-alarm system with station boxes should be in- 
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Full-Automatic Bevel Gear Rougher 


Hydraulically-Operated Manufacturing Machine Cuts 
Four Blanks Simultaneously 


Fo large quantity rough cutting 
straight bevel gears of the sizes 
ordinarily used in the differentials of 
automobiles, the Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., has designed the 
four-spindle rougher illustrated. The 
machine is entirely automatic, the 
only duty of the operator being to 
keep the four magazines supplied 
with bevel gear blanks. One attend- 
ant can handle several machines, 





which feature minimizes labor costs. 

With the exception of the cutter 
drive, the entire machine is hydrau- 
lically operated. Four blanks can be 
cut simultaneously; these are mounted 
on four independent work-heads ar- 
ranged around the cutting tool, which 
is a 20.8-in. diameter disk milling 
cutter having 32 inserted blades. 

Each work-head is adjustable to 
set the work to the proper root angle 
and cone distance. In operation, each 
work-head is fed into the cutter to cut 
a tooth slot in the blank, and is then 
moved away to permit indexing. 
After all the teeth are cut, the work 
head backs away from the cutter ap- 
proximately 5 in. to the loading po- 
sition; the cut gear is pushed off the 
arbor automatically and a new blank 
is taken from the magazine by an 
automatic loading mechanism, placed 
on the arbor and clamped in position. 
The head then returns to the operat- 
ing position and the cutting and in- 
dexing cycle is repeated. An auto- 
matic safety control prevents start- 
ing of the feed movement in case the 
blank is not properly placed on the 
arbor. 

The index mechanism is of the 
notched-plate type. Movement of the 
piston which controls the indexing 
operation is constant for all numbers 


of teeth within the range of the ma- 
chine, so that it is only necessary to 
change index plates to cut different 
numbers of teeth. Travel of each 
work-head is controlled by adjust- 
ment of a stop dog, and the speed of 
movement is governed by a cam which 
controls the-opening of the main 
work-slide control valve. 

The time of movement of the work- 
head to loading position is governed 


ously. 


by an adjustable control device, which 
can be set for gears of any number 
of teeth from six to 30. As the work- 
head slide moves away from the cut- 
ter after cutting each tooth, this con- 
trol device is indexed one notch; when 
the last tooth is finished the control 
device trips to swing the work-head 
slide trip-dog out of the way, per- 
mitting the main piston to run back 
to its extreme position for loading. 
The control device resets itself auto- 
matically. 

The loading operation is controlled 
from a series of valves cut into a 
single drum, so that it is impossible 
for the various operations to get out 
of time with each other. 

Work-heads are entirely independ- 
ent of each other, and any one of the 
four heads can be in operation at one 
time. In many cases, several differ- 
ent gears or pinions may be roughed 
satisfactorily at one time with the 
same cutter. The cutter is placed 
and removed by means of a crane 
and chain hoist, arranged as shown. 
Four supply pipes convey coolant to 
the cutter at the cutting positions, 
and the arrangement is such that 
when the cutter guard is swung up to 
permit access to the cutter, the cool- 
ant supply is automatically shut off. 
The cutting oil is supplied by a 45 
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gal. per min. centrifugal pump from 
a 145-gal. reservoir. Lubrication of 
the cutter and drive spindles and of 
all bearings is effected by two pumps, 
cam-operated from the main drive 
piston. Chip deflectors attached to 
the saddle housing direct the chips to 
the skirt surrounding the cutter. The 
control column that carries this skirt 
is provided with a cirenlar floor of 
steep pitch so that the cut gears, oil, 
and chips slide down the chute into a 
pan, where they are separated. 

Loading of the magazine is facili- 
tated by use of a loading bar on which 
the blanks are assembled. About 20 
gear blanks are carried in each maga- 
zine. 


Pour Bevel Gears Can Be Roughed Simultane- 

The machine is fully automatic, the only 

duty of the operator being to keep the magazines 

supplied with blanks, which permits one attendant to 

handle several machines. 

115 ft. per min., the cutting time per tooth ranges 
from 4.5 to 30 sec. 


Based on cutter speed of 


The machine is arranged for built- 
in motor drive, a 10-hp. motor being 
employed. It occupies floor space of 
85 x 103 in., and weighs approxi- 
mately 12,000 Ib., net. Specifications 
are, in part, as follows: 


Capacity: Largest pitch, 3 D. P.; max- 
imum and minimum feed movement of 
workslide, 1 in. and % in., respectively ; 
largest pitch diameter that can be cut, 
4 in.; greatest and smallest pitch angle, 
65 deg. and 25 deg., respectively; and 
greatest adjustment of work-head, par- 
allel to feed slide, 3% in. The speed of 
the cutter head ranges from 21.2 to 95.5 
r.p.m., or from 115 to 520 ft. per min. 
Based on a cutter speed of 115 ft. per 
min., the cutting time per tooth ranges 
from 4.5 to 30 sec. 


Workmen’s safety committees ob- 
tain the best results when their real 
purpose is the placing of responsibility 
for developing a preventive attitude 
among workmen, states the Safety 
Service of the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., New York, in its bulletin, 
“Workmen’s Safety Committees,” 
which is the fifth in a series on indus- 
trial safety. The booklet outlines the 
methods of organizing and conducting 
safety committees. 










































Water-Gage for High Pressures 


Unusual Construction Needed 


to Withstand Physical and 


Chemical Forces—Packing Was a Problem 


wir the high pressures of some 
of the latest steam power plants, 
experience 
service 
tubular 


shows that satisfactory 
cannot be obtained from 
water-gage glasses. With 


Brass 
Gasket 


Mica .- 
Gasket & 


Rex f 


then a bar of glass about 0.7 in. thick. 

When the parts are bolted together, 
which, as the half-tone shows, is done 
very thoroughly, only the boiler pres- 
sure can come on the glass, which is 


Sy _ 
Re 
; » 
Rt 
Ne) ‘ 


+ ' 


; WZ 
Gasket (4 


Gage : 
Rex Gasket 


Glass 


XTRAORDINARY Precautions 


Heavy Steam Pressures. 


Are Needed in Water-Gages for 


As shown, 


there are two glasses, one each side, 


boilers operating at pressures over 
350 lb. to the square inch the life of 
such glasses was found to vary from 
a few hours to about 6 weeks. The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, dis- 
covered that pure feed water at pres- 
sures above 350 lb. have a chemical 
action on the glass. Furthermore, 
even were the strength unimpaired, 
it is quite difficult to avoid breaking 
the glasses, when packing them for a 
pressure of 600 lb. and upward. 

Flat, plain or fluted gage glasses 
were found to be better for such high 
pressures. Even here, however, de- 
terioration from the action of the 
water and difficulty in packing them 
render them unsatisfactory. Double 
flat glass protected on the water side 
by mica was tried and found success- 
ful up to about 600 lb. pressure. 
Above that, however, it was imprac- 
ticable to pack it steam-tight without 
breaking it. 

To meet the high-temperature and 
high-pressure conditions a new type 
of gage-glass, as illustrated, was de- 
veloped by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
This is said to have given satisfactory 
service under pressures up to 2000 Ib., 
above which it has not been tested. 
The body comprises a central holder 
and two covers, each slotted vertically. 

In the recess in each face of the 
holder is first placed a gasket, then 
a sheet of mica and on that a thin 
brass gasket. In the recess of each 
cover is first placed a gasket and 
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and several gaskets are used 


protected from chemical action by the 
sheet of mica. The thin brass gasket 
seals the edge of the joint between 
the cover and the glass. In service 
the glass has been found to last in- 
definitely, but the gaskets and mica 
need renewal every month or six 
weeks. 

Two fittings at different elevations 
are used on the same water column, 
when considerable difference in water 
levels must be indicated. 


Hydraulic Control Device 
in Place of Solenoids . 


Aen operator intended 
to take the place of large alter- 
nating or direct-current magnets and 
solenoids has been brought out by the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
The device is also offered for use in 
place of air cylinders where quiet and 
smooth upward thrust is desired 
through a given distance. 

It consists of a motor-driven cen- 
trifugal oil pump, the impeller of 
which is mounted in a piston and 
driven by means of a spline shaft. 
This arrangement permits the sta- 
tionary mounting of the motor. The 
normal position is with the piston at 
the bottom of the cylinder which is 
approximately two-thirds full of oil. 
When energized the motor drives the 
impeller, creating a pressure between 


bottom of the piston and bottom of 
the cylinder. 

The piston is cast so that the oil 
is fed to the center of the impeller 
from both the top and bottom. The 
oil is forced from the end of the im- 
peller blades through ports to the 
space below the piston. The pressure 
tends to move the piston upwards and 
it will travel the full length of the 
cylinder provided the load on the ends 
of the push rods is not too great. 

The operators are rated on the 
stalled thrust basis; that is, the num- 
ber of pounds they will balance when 
the motor is running at full speed. 
The three standard sizes give 200, 
300 and 600 lb. push. The speed of 
operating is somewhat slower than 
that of a solenoid. The % to %-hp. 
motors used come up to speed in ap- 
proximately 0.1 sec. ‘The time re- 
quired to raise the piston will depend 
upon the diameter and speed of the 
impeller, the diameter and length of 
the cylinder and the load to be lifted. 

In the largest size without load the 


s 


re 


ee | 


Hydraulic Operator for Use in 

Connection with Brakes, 

Clutches, Spot Welders, Pumps 

and Other Places in Which 

Solenoids and Air Cylinders 
Are Used 


piston will travel 6 in. in 0.45 sec. 
With 300 Ib., or half load, it will start 
in 0.35 sec. and complete the travel 
in 0.85 sec. With maximum or stalled 
thrust load, 600 Ib., it will not move 
at all or very slowly. Due to the 
stored energy in the revolving parts 
the downward movement does not 
start until 0.3 sec. after the motor is 
de-energized, and that is with maxi- 
mum load. Since .the oil must be 
forced back through the revolving im- 
peller blades as dashpot action re- 
sults, it requires 0.8 sec. for the total 
downward travel. 

The device can be applied to brakes, 
clutches, door and window openers, 
spot welders, and pumps. 















Drop Hammers with Motor-Driven Rolls 


Roller-Bearing Equipped, Compact and Balanced Drive 
Claimed to Reduce Wear and Increase Output 


Tye = hammers featuring individual 
motor drive for both front and 
rear friction rolls have been brought 
out by the Billings & Spencer Co., 
Hartford, Conn. The machine is desig- 
nated as the model G, and is built in 
nine standard sizes, ranging from 
1000 to 3000 Ib. 





Compactness and balance are fea- 
tures of this drive, which, in eliminat- 
ing whip and pull of long horizontal 
belts, is said to prolong board life and 
markedly reduce wear on guides and 
other parts. The motor for each roll 
is connected by a flexible flywheel 
coupling to the helical gear speed re- 
ducer, from which the power is trans- 
mitted by chain and sprockets. Both 
motors are tested to run at synchron- 
ous speed, and are controlled from one 
push-button station. Hyatt solid inner 
and outer race, sealed roller bearings 
are used throughout the driving 
mechanism, 

The head casting rests directly on 
the uprights, and the latter are held 
securely to the lower section of the 
head by heavy horizontal tie bolts. 
Springs located in pockets in the up- 
rights take the shock from the tie 
bolts. The head carries counterbal- 
anced cast-steel eccentrics, which are 
made unusually long so that the roll 
spindles may be mounted in long roller 
bearings. The roller bearings are sep- 
arated by spacers, ample allowance 
being made for lubricant, which 
is applied by grease gun through 
Alemite fittings. Eccentric arms clamp 
on a large alining pin. The rolls are 
shrunk on to the spindles, and both 
rolls and spindies are ground so that 





the bearing will be smooth and the 
rolls will not rough the boards. 
Board clamps are carried in a float- 
ing frame below the rolls, the same as 
in the company’s model F hammer. 
Roll and clamp adjustments are made 
from the floor, at the rear of the ham- 
Guides are of double-vee type, 


mer, 





RONT and Rear Friction Rolls 
Are Equipped with Individual 
Motor Drives. Each motor is con- 
nected by flexible flywheel coupling to 
a speed-reduction unit, from which 
the drive to the roll is by chain and 
sprocket. High production is claimed 
for the machine 


and are arranged so that the lower 
section may be removed conveniently 
and reversed or replaced without re- 
moving the ram or other parts. 

To permit greater adjustment for 
various thicknesses of dies, the knock- 
off has been modified. A bolt and 
latch that slide in parallel holes in 
the left-hand upright has been pro- 
vided, the latch being adjustable so 
that a late knock-off for thin dies is 
secured by sliding it to the right and 
an early knock-off for thick dies by 
sliding it to the left, or, in other 
words, varying the amount the latch 
projects under the friction bar dog. 
All adjustments are in plain view and 
may be made conveniently. The latch 
extends under a dog on the friction 
bar and is held up when the ram is 
falling. A safety latch is also pro- 
vided. The friction bar is practically 
straight and when released falls ver- 
tically. 

The bearing between the uprights 
and base is of larger area than in pre- 
vious models and the upright has oil 
holes so that a film of oil may be 
maintained over the bearing area. No 
part of the treadle mechanism extends 
to the rear of the hammer, thus leav- 
ing the rear free for forgings. The 
hammer treadles with ease, due to the 
toggle joint mechanism of the board 
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clamp. Production from the model G 
drop hammer is said to exceed that of 
any previous model built by the com- 
pany. 


Sheet Metal Finishing 
Machine 


ENERAL operations on _ sheet 

metal, such as burring, turning, 
wiring, crimping, beading, slitting, 
flanging and elbow-edging, can be per- 
formed on a new electric combination 
machine, No. 172, made by the Ni- 
agara Machine & Tool Works, Buf- 
falo. It will handle sheets up to 
No. 18 gage and is run by a %-hp. 
motor, built in and taking current 
from a lighting socket. 

Features of the machine include a 
frame design that houses the motor 
and incloses all gears and clutch 
parts. The clutch of special design 
gives quick control by hand lever or 
foot-treadle. It can be locked for 
continuous operation. A switch on 
the machine provides for over-load 
protection. Ball bearings are fitted 
to the drive shaft and intermediate 





Flexibility in Operation Is Had 
by Use of a Variety of Form- 
ing Tools 


shafts while the roll shafts are bronze- 
bushed. 

Motion of the upper shaft is con- 
trolled by combination crank screw 
and foot-treadle. Either of these op- 
erates independently, without remov- 
ing or adjusting the other. Lateral 
adjustment of the upper shaft is 
made from two knurled screws. 


The Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind., is building a’ roller 
thrust bearing 39 in. in diameter for 
use in a special boring mill. 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Mileage Rate Case Stirs Controversies 


Buffalo Producers Oppose Reopening, While Philadelphia 
Interests Claim Proposed Tariffs Are Too Low 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Sharp con- 
troversy has developed over the re- 
quest made of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Eastern 
railroads for a reopening of the gen- 
eral Eastern iron and steel rate case. 
The case, decided under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution, prescribes a com- 
pletely new rate based on mileage 
scales, throughout Official Classifica- 
tion territory. The railroads, as 
pointed out in THE IRON AGE of Oct. 
10, page 983, raised five primary ob- 
jections to the decision, among them 
the scales established, which were de- 
clared to be too low; the port differen- 
tial relationships provided; routes to 
be followed and the New York harbor 
arbitrary of 2c. per 100 Ib., etc. 

Most of reply briefs vigorously op- 
pose reopening of the case and make 
pointed attacks on the position of the 
railroads. Port authorities of New 
York have complained of the ar- 
rangement of differentials. Northern 
towns in New Jersey have objected to 
the relationship given as associated 
with New York. Philadelphia com- 
mercial organizations have gone on 
record before the commission in sup- 
port of the views of the Eastern 
railroads that the level of rates pre- 
scribed is too low and have joined 
with the carriers in asking for re- 
consideration of the case. They also 
urge that the fourth section (long- 
and-short-haul) requirements are de- 
trimental to Philadelphia interests. 

On the other hand, strong protests 
against the reopening of the case 
have come from various affected sec- 
tions, and the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce has opposed an attack 
on the differentials set up. One of 
the sharpest briefs in opposition to 
reopening of the case was filed by 
Edgar E. Clark, Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
and Frederick E. Brown, Washington 
attorneys, in behalf of Buffalo pro- 
ducers, including the Buffalo Bolt Co., 
the Donner Steel Co., the Seneca Iron 
& Steel Co., and the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corporation. The reply petition 
filed for the Buffalo interests bluntly 
stated that the request of the rail- 
roads was entirely without merit. 

The carriers’ claim of a loss of 
$2,500,000 in revenue from the pro- 
posed scales was declared to be mis- 
leading because of the failure of the 
railroads to indicate “the enormous 
gains in carrier revenue during the 
last few months.” It was pointed 
out that reports of the carriers show- 
ed that in the first seven months of 
the present year the net railroad in- 
come of the petitioning carriers was 
$63,173,000 greater than the net in 
the corresponding period of 1928. 

“This makes the alleged revenue 
loss appear inconsequential,” the re- 
ply brief stated. “The alleged rev- 
enue loss is but a drop in the bucket 
compared with the hundreds of 
millions in gain in carrier earnings, 
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both gross and net, since this inves- 
tigation was instituted.” 

The point made by the railroads 
that the rates are too low was de- 
clared to be nothing new. 

“Tt has at all times been understood 
by the parties and by the commission 
that if the rates were established on 
a basis lower than full fifth class the 
carriers would consider the rates 
subnormal and depressed,” the brief 
stated. 

“It is immaterial that there will 
be some loss in revenue from the rates 
prescribed. Many of the iron and 
steel rates were unconscionably high. 
To a large extent the carriers had 
exacted the full fifth-class basis, which 
the commission finds too high. The 
carriers can not reasonably expect to 
obtain revenue increases from every 
investigation, although it is their 
strategy and their desire to produce 
that result.” 

At another point it was explained 
that the carriers lay considerable 
stress on the fact that under the com- 
mission’s formula the distance be- 
tween Youngstown and Detroit is 230 
miles, while the shortest workable dis- 
tance under the present classrate 
structure is 240 miles. 

“This does not mean anything ex- 
cept that the carriers are charging 
10 miles more than they should under 
the uniform plan approved by the 
commission in all other similar cases,” 
it was declared. “How can this pos- 
sibly be a ground for reopening the 
hearing?” 

“The carriers say that ‘they can 
find nothing in the record or in the 
commission’s order or report which 
justifies or seeks to justify so sub- 
stantial a revenue loss’. Railroads are 
proverbially unable to see a justifica- 
tion for any revenue reduction under 
any conditions. They are proverbially 
unwilling to admit that any rate is 
unreasonable. . Furthermore, the 
carriers have been guilty of inde- 
fensible discriminations because they 





have maintained widely different rates 
on iron and steel articles in different 
parts of Official Classification terri- 


tory. If the readjustment had 
resulted in assessing upon the ship- 
pers additional freight charges in the 
sum of $2,500,000 annually, the car- 
riers would have been quite content.” 

The Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, through its attorney, Charles 
R. Seal, said that the Hoch-Smith 
resolution does not cover the differ- 
ential adjustment about which New 
York has been fighting. It was con- 
tended that equal distribution of the 
burden of the transportation charges, 
provided for in the resolution, can- 
not be effected if the differentials are 
preserved as between New York and 
Baltimore. The petition for ‘reopen- 
ing of the case, Mr. Seal said, should 
be denied. He took occasion to add 
that none of the railroads serving 
Baltimore has joined in that, part of 
the petition dealing with the differ- 
entials. 


Railroads Extend Export 
Rates on Steel 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—Existing 
export rates on iron and steel prod- 
ucts are assured until March 31. 
Eastern railroads last week filed 
tariffs with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission extending the current 
schedules which expire on Dec. 31. 
The fact that the railroads changed 
their policy by continuing the tariffs 
for a period of three months instead 
of six months, as was their practice 
for more than two years, has excited 
some comment. 

The view prevails that the purpose 
of the new plan is to keep more im- 
mediate control over iron and steel 
export rates than heretofore because 
of the entirely new domestic steel 
rate structure in official classification 
territory, which the commission has 
proposed for application on Dec. 20. 
This is the so-called general East- 
ern steel rate case, decided under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, a case that 
the railroads have asked the com- 
mission to reopen with both opposition 
and support from the different sec- 
tions of the affected territory. 


Production, Shipments, Orders and Consumption 


Angust, 1929 

1,881 
1,789,989 
12,640 
13,617,290 
5,432,597 
8,259 
2,840 

92,288,000(d) 
671,730,000 
38,510,000 
282,943,000 
$2,417,725 
23,030,821 


931,468 
8,210,454 (d) 


Steel boilers(a), orders, number.. 
do. Ge. Ge oe.. Se 
do. eight mos., No.. 
do. ae Se 

Babbitt metal(a) consumption, Ib. 

Electric power production(b), mil- 

lions kwhr. 
do., by water-power 

Petroleum(c), bbl. 
do., eight months(c), bbl. ... 

Gasoline(c), bbl. 
do., eight months(c), bbl. ... 

Steel furniture orders(a) 
do., eight months(a) 

Steel shelving orders(a) 
do., eight months(a) 


July, 1929 


2,054 
2,083,449 


August, 1928 


5,360,711 


8,014 
3,055 
$1,327,000 


77,829,000 
589,623,000 
33,937,000 


$2,619,234 
23,805,872(d) 

; 863,422 

6,138,547 


(a) United States Department of Commerce. 


(b) By public utility power plants; 


Survey. 
(c) United States Bureau of Mines. 
(d) Highest ever recorded. 


figures from United States Geological 











Ohio Foundrymen Thresh Out Problems 


Association Holds Regional Meeting—lInadequacy of Profits 


Deplored—Improvement in Practices Outlined 


try, particularly those relating to 

making a fair profit on castings 
and the substitution of rolled steel for 
gray iron castings, were discussed by 
the Ohio Foundries Association, Inc., 
at the ninth annual meeting, held in 
Toledo, Oct. 10, Closer cooperation 
was urged to eliminate profitless com- 
petition. 

Held at the Toledo Yacht Club, the 
meeting started with a luncheon, 
which was followed by talks, discus- 
sions and a business session that 
lasted through the afternoon. This 
was the first meeting to be held under 
the association’s new plan for having 
four or five one-day meetings in dif- 
ferent sections of the State, during 
the year, instead of one two-day an- 
nual meeting. That the plan will work 
out satisfactorily was indicated by a 
good attendance, the registration be- 
ing close to 100. C. C. Smith, Toledo 
Steel Casting Co., president of the 
association, was in the chair. 

Don McDaniel, Hamilton Foundry 
& Machine Co., Hamilton, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 
George Alten, Alten’s Foundry & Ma- 
chine Works, Lancaster, was elected 
vice-president. Charles L. Seelbach, 
Forest City-Walworth Run Foundry 
Co., Cleveland, was reelected treas- 
urer. Five new members of the 
Board of Administration were elected: 
George Alten; A. H. Kramer, Advance 
Foundry Co., Dayton; J. H. Bruce, 
Bowler Foundry Co., Cleveland; D. I. 
Miller, James B. Clow & Sons, Cos- 
hocton; and P. S. Horton, Wilmington 
Casting Co., Wilmington. 


Profits of Foundries Too Low 


Prez. vartie of the foundry indus- 


The foundry industry as a whole 
does not make sufficient profit, de- 
clared M. L. Robinson, director of 
core oil sales, Werner G. Smith Co., 
Cleveland, in a talk on “What Has 
Become of the Foundrymen’s Share 
of the American Dollar.” Mr. Robin- 
son listed nine reasons for the failure 
of foundries to make fair earnings. 
They were: 


1. Lack of definite knowledge as 
to costs. As a remedy he urged 
the adoption of a uniform cost 
system. 

2. Improper selling methods and 
unrestrained and unintelligent com- 
petition. 

3. Failure to study customers’ 
needs as well as failure to stress 
quality and service and not charg- 
ing high enough prices for quality 


work. 

4. Encroachments of other mate- 
rials. 

5. Taking tonnage lots at no 


profit. 


6. Naming a flat price on all 
classes of castings. 

7. Unwillingness of labor to give 
a fair day’s work that will permit 
the employer to compete with other 
foundries having better labor con- 
ditions, 

8. Lack of cooperation by the 
foundries, which places a foundry- 
man at the mercy of buyers of 
castings and of competitors. 

9. Lack of organization needed 
to enable the industry to articulate 
in the face of organized minorities. 
Mr. Robinson emphasized the need 

of cooperation to improve conditions 
in the foundry industry, and spoke of 
the efforts being made by various 
other industries to cooperate through 
associations. In this connection he 
exhibited a number of newspaper 
clippings showing what some other 
industries are doing along cooperative 
lines to protect themselves and make 
a living profit. 

Commenting on Mr. Robinson’s talk, 
the chairman said that for a period 
of five years the earnings of 42 steel 
foundries were less than the money 
invested in their plants would have 
earned if put in banks at 3 per cent. 


Improved Practices Outlined 


Advances in foundry practice were 
discussed briefly by E. J. Lowry, con- 
sulting metallurgist, Detroit. The 
gray iron foundry industry is grow- 
ing, but not to the extent of the other 
branches of the industry, he said. He 
held that the reason this is lagging 
behind is that the gray iron foundry- 
man does not advertise his product. 

Developments in the foundry in- 
dustry have been fairly rapid the past 
four years, according to the speaker. 
Tensile strength of gray iron castings 
has been increased by melting at the 
proper temperature and by the ad- 
dition of alloys. One foundry, he said, 
is producing castings with a tensile 
strength of over 60,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Strength, hardness and ductility are 
needed in good castings. An analysis 
of these physical properties should be 
included in specifications. If alloys 
are used there should also be alloy 
specifications. The speaker pointed 
out that developments in the foundry 
industry have been in several direc- 
tions. One has been the testing of 
sand. The sand problem is not very 
difficult. If the foundryman gets 
proper permeability and proper bond, 
good castings will be produced, and 
that is what the foundryman is inter- 
ested in. 


When Hot-Blast Cupolas Are Useful 


With hot-blast cupolas there is a 
marked saving in coke. These have 
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been operating with a coke ratio of 
16 to 1, although the usual ratio is 
about 14 to 1. Whether the hot-blast 
cupola is applicable to a foundry de- 
pends on its size. If it is melting 50 
tons or more a day, the hot-blast 
cupola can be used, but if only 10 tons 
is being melted, it is not applicable. 

Temperature control is becoming a 
matter of importance in the foundry, 
he said, and market conditions are 
changing. Changes in flask and core 
equipment are working changes in 
production. The speaker believed it 
would be better for foundries to buy 
scrap according to definite specifica- 
tions. Scrap may run 1.25 to 3 per 
cent in silicon. As a result, every 
ladle may vary in silicon content and 
good machineable castings may not 
be produced. 

He said that the manufacture of 
pig iron in small pigs, as made by 
one Central Western furnace, is to 
the advantage of the foundry and that 
another has increased the uniformity 
of its product by tapping its blast 
furnace into large ladles. 


Substitutes for Iron Castings 


In the discussion B. D. Fuller, 
Cleveland, spoke of the loss to the 
foundry industry of many castings 
for various parts that are now made 
of rolled steel. These included high- 
test specialties for the automotive 
and other industries, for parts de- 
manding strength and high-speed 
machineability. 

Mr. Lowry attributed the substitu- 
tion of steel for cast iron in many 
cases to the fact that the former has 
been properly advertised. Steel is no 
more uniform than cast iron, he said. 
Much work is being done in develop- 
ing cast iron and in determining its 
qualities. When completed, some 
rather startling facts are likely to 
be brought out as to what cast iron 
will do. Engineers, he said, rate cast 
iron at a tensile strength of 15,000 
lb., although test bars have been made 
with a tensile strength as high as 
80,000 Ib. 


Apprenticeship Systems Urged 


Closer cooperation between foun- 
dries and the public schools in work- 
ing out apprenticeship systems was 
urged by Carl Cotter, director of vo- 
cational training, Toledo public 
schools, in a talk on vocational educa- 
tion. He pointed out that the Ohio 
compulsory education law has in- 
creased the high school enrollment, 
as it keeps boys in school who might 
otherwise be employed in industry. 
The Toledo schools have a foundry 
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Illinois Steel Plans Greater Expansion 


Capacity in Chicago District Will Be Increased 2,500,000 
Tons Instead of 1,500,000 Tons 


Tl} liz Steel Co., ibsidia was planning to increase its pro 
he (| ted Stat St luctive capacity by 21 per cent and 


2,500,0 y in the district would 
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Ju th nouncement that the Steel Corpor- 
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Production and Shipment of Raw Materials and 


Finished Products 
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the beginning of a 
gram of 
trial plants. 
the first large machine building plants, 
especially the two tractor plants in 


widespread pro- 
construction of new indus- 
The work of designing 


Stalingrad and Leningrad, an auto 
truck plant, Amo, in Moscow, an auto- 
mobile plant in Nijni-Novgorod, an 
agricultural machinery plant, Sel- 
machstroy, in Rostov, was, to a con- 
siderable degree, shifted to the United 
States. In this work the Amtorg 
rading Corporation and the groups of 
Soviet engineers who have come from 
the Soviet Union have received the 
earnest cooperation of many Ameri- 
can firms. 

“The came to the 
Cleveland exposition to study carefully 
the newest machine tools 
and the newest methods of production. 
Their purpose is to select proper 
equipment for the new plants now un- 
der construction in their country. 

“During the exposition the Soviet 
‘ngineers, with the assistance of Am- 
torg engineers and representatives of 
various American machine tool build- 
ers, have gone over their specifications 
and drawings and have made final de- 
cisions on purchases of equipment. 

“During their short stay in Cleve- 
land the representatives of Amtorg 
Trading Corporation have reached 
agreements with 28 firms to place or- 
ders amounting to about $1,200,000.” 

Mr. Markoff stated that the possi- 
bilities of export of machine tools to 
and that the 
winning of this market depends large- 
ly upon the foresight of American 
machine tool builders and the adop- 
tion of a more flexible policy. 

Among the representatives of So- 
viet industrial organizations who at 
tended the exposition were  nin¢ 
engineers of the Tractorstroi (Stalin- 
grad Tractor Construction Bureau), 
headed by N. A. Kulikoff; eight eng 
neers of the Autostroy (Automobile 
Plant Construction Bureau for Ford 
model car), headed by S. S. Dybetz, 
president of the and M1 


Soviet engineers 


models of 


Russia are enormous, 


bureau, 


Isaacvitch, chief engineer; four rep- 
resentatives of the Gipromez (State 
Institute for Designing of Metal 


Works), headed by S. E. Weitzman, 
director of the Moscow division; Mr 
Kuritzyn, chairman of the State Ma- 
chine Building Trust; 10 engineers of 
the automobile producing trusts, 
Mr. Golicoff, and five rep- 
resentatives of the Selmachstroy (Bu- 
reau for the Construction of the Ros 
tov Agricultural Machinery Plant), 
headed by I. V. Sobolev. 

The Amtorg Trading Corporation 
of New York, representing principal 
Soviet purchased dur- 
ing the past Soviet fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1929, machine tools 
at about $5,200,000. This compares 
with purchases amounting to only 
$1,590,000 in the previous year. A 
total of 887 orders with 162 American 
machine tool firms were placed by the 
Amtorg during the past 12 months. 
The total Soviet-American trade for 
the past fiscal year amounted to $149,- 
000,000, compared with $113,000,000 
the year previous. 


headed by 


organizations, 


valued 








Demonstrates New Munitions of War 


Army Ordnance Association Stages Spectacle with 
Representatives ot Metal Trades Present 


ATE developments in arms and ng at an altitude of about 
munitions were exhibited and This 2-ton bomb contained one t 
demonstrated at Aberdeen, Md., Oct. f high explosive. It 
10, at the Government’s _provin nd 2 ft. in diameter and 


ground, under the auspices of th with two fuses, one in the nose ar 
Army Ordnance Association. The a ne in the tail. The ! ! 
sociation holds a meeting of this kind tructed that they m: 
every fall and includes among its tio th instantaneous action on st 
guests those who are likely to be ing an object or so that tl ! 
called upon in a national emergen will be delayed after it n 01 
to design or manufacture wa) a that the bomb may ! 

terial. This year one of the part red distance bef functionir 


pating organizations was the Nationa 
Metal Trades Association. ( . 

As might be expected the demo1 n norn soil 19 lee] 
stration was a continuous series of r imeter, displacing 1078 
impressive spectacles, seeing that de ci 


tachments from the ordnance depart- Holds 


Association Short Session 


ment, the field artillery, the coast ar a 
° ° . 1 A I I l I ag 
tillery, the air corps, the signal cor} ‘ 0 4 

. . 1 i I I I 
the infantry and the chemical war- p ak a : 


fare service take part. The firings 
guns, the attack on an imagina 


enemy position by a mechanized 


— . . l al 
ground torce, attacks Vy alr rait anc 4 re | 5 = "a 
“ " 7 T al 
attacks on aircraft were extended int 4 
the darkness of evening. : 
; : , n whon e dut ‘ Y ’ 
Among interesting late develo ; ; 


ments shown may be mentioned the 


vho will have an irate nd au 
following: ca Boa me 
nen t vwiedge ol e pniex re 
Some of the New Developments quirement rt ordnance : 
Ssurant n ft I < m 


A combined wheel and track-laying 
chassis designed by Walter Christie, 
which made over 40 miles an hour 
speed over rough terrain and has gone 


: : ‘ ordnance, address¢ ‘ i 
as high as 90 miles an hour on a 
. present status of munitions, toucn 
paved road. It serves as a high- = 
s at length on the recent experiences lit 
speed armored car. : 
. } welding n tne nstruct n Tt ord 
A light tank was shown powered : 
. or ' . ; ; nance mate! l and on ti I I al 
with a 135-hp. 8-cylinder V standard ; 


commercial Cunningham motor. It eae 
has a l-pounder gun of a new semi 
automatic type which can fire at the 
rate of 40 shots a minute; combined 
with it is a machine gun so that the sits 


gunner has a choice of weapons de- 5 . : 
Stock Sizes of Full Disk 
Buffs to Be Reduced 


pending on his target. This machin 
is regarded as the equal if not the 


‘ 


superior of the older machines of 


greater size and weight. A company \ general conference of representa 
of 25 such machines is rated a fire tive f manufacturers, distributers 
power per man roughly 16 times as nd users of buffing wheels, on Oct. 7, 
great as any ordinary infantry com- approved a simplified practice recom- 
pany, besides which it can advances mendation in which 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13 
about ten times as fast and the men 14, 17, 18 and 20-in. full disk buffing 
are protected by armor against enemy Wheels were selected as standard stock 
fire. ter This action reduces standard 
meters from 17 to 11, corresponding 

Bomb Tests Spectacular n elimination of 35 per cent of 

\ notable departure was exhibited needle arieties. The conference 

in bombs. One lot dropped by air- ted that 20 ply should be 


planes are not put into action until 
they strike the ground. Then the; 
set off a fragmentation part which 
rises a predetermined height and then 
bursts above ground. Their chief uss 
is to spread gases and their certainty 
of action is independent of the height 
above ground of the aircraft dropping 
them. 

One of the spectacul: 
the dropping of a 4000-lb. demolition 
bomb from one of the new Air Corps 
Curtiss Condor bombing airplanes, fly- 


+ 


ir ests was 





adopted as the standard for stocl 
ffs rding to the division of sim 


fied practice of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 


The recommendation is to become 


effective Jan. 2, 1930, for production 


n the new schedule, and Jan. 2, 1931 
the elimination of current st 3 
I indard sizes 
I t] tanding mmittee the fol 
Ving 1 resentatives were named 
Mar irers of buff B. H. Divine 
"4 T) Brother cs Uti 
N. ¥ I d lavlor, vice-rresident 
Har n-Von Winkle-Munning Co., Mat 
Val N. J.; and E. Winthrop Hal 
f the F. L. & J. C. Codman Co., Bos 
f fT one representa | 
’ ‘ (Jeneral M | 
mn ? Wy rn Electric ¢ | 
, t} \ \] ( Dist ite 
f iff 1 representative of F. B. & } 
‘ 
( Dy l Textil I il 
Ragalaes a tiwa af tha ¢ ' 
xt Ir tut M e! 1 ‘ 
entat f the United St 
| be I 1 ( 
Expect to Reduce Waste 
i t nec pinior L Uf 
nfer that the adoption th 
‘ ! te! i tandard \ l 
material reduce the wasteful cutting 
eting it of which buff ire 
at the same time reduce the ¢ 
production and distributior 
I tanding committe to { 
irther attention to the possibiliti 
r standardization of sewing, arbor 
holes, pieced buffs and_ polishing 
a 
All-Metal Airship Accepted ph 
< 
by Navy ,* 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 15 The Nav - 


Department has accepted the all-metal 
dirigibl ZMC-2. Recommendatior 
that the hip be ac pted was made b 
the Board of Inspection and Surve 
following test trials. The contract ri 
quired that the ship fly at a speed 


at least 60 miles an hour. In the test 


it exceeded this rate but, it is stat 
it has never been flown at its n 
mum speed. Among tests made wet 
those to determine the ascending and 
descending qualities of the ship and 


ascertain whether the metal coverir 
gas-tight. 
Accepted as an experimental ty} 
the ship will be ipiected to exter 
yperating tests so that data may 


gathered for purposes of compari 


with fabric-covered ships. It will b 
ised for training purposes also It 

anchored at the Lakehurst, N. J., 
tatior 
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Ohio River Canalization Completed 


and Steel Can Move from Pittsburgh to Cairo, Ill.— 
Event to Be Celebrated Oct. 17 


ved the construction of 50 low-lift 
ms, each with a lock chamber 110 
and 600 ft. available length. 

any increase in flood 
permit open-river navi- 
on when the natural depth is 9 ft. 
more, all the dams except the two 
mediately below Pittsburgh, are of 
Lock No. 1, at 
».2 miles below Pitts- 
was built in 1921 to replace 


1 + 
gnt and to 


ks Nos. 1 and 2, and is of 
type of construction, the 
ncipal object being the elimination 
the lent fluctuations of water 


burgh harbor, which 


the operation of 


ed by mov- 

4 second fixed dam is 

eing completed at Deadman 

ind, 13.3 miles below Pittsburgh, 

ll re plac the old dams Nos. 

i 1. Its opening marks the com- 
I ne project 


n part of each movable dam, 


igh which navigation passes when 
lowered, is known as the 

ible s. It is from 600 to 1000 

ng and consists of a series of 
r shutters, 3 ft. 9 in. wide 


depending 
each sup- 


} } 4: 
in inclined position by a 


means 


(he dam 1s lowered by 


the pl s being released 
I eats one D one and the 
vered Si t lie flush 
ttom I the rive r In id- 
he | k and navigable pass 
vel! f different types for 
e of regulating tl ools 
ting tne iis ind w- 
I dan 
relat long construction 
I red for the dam building 
I partly to the fact that 
NOI l e done within 
gned to hol it the 
e l 18 When 


German Foreign Trade in Iron and Steel Products 





the river rises above this stage, work 
must be suspended until the water 
subsides. With this limitation, the 
working season rarely exceeded five 
months, or from July to November, 
inclusive. 

Coincident with the opening of the 
Ohio River project, bids were opened 
in Pittsburgh last week for the con- 
struction of lock No. 7 on the Alle- 
gheny River, the last of the existing 
project on that stream. The Alle- 
gheny is under improvement by thx 
open channel method and also by 
locks and dams. The work under way 
provides for open channel work from 
the mouth of the river at Pittsburgh 
to the New York State line, a distance 
of 214 miles, by the removal of 
boulders and snags and the construc 
tion of low dams and dikes to clos: 
secondary channels and concentrat 
the low water flow on shoals. By these 
improvements there has been estab 
lished a well defined navigable channe] 
from 150 ft. wide and about 1 ft. deep 
at low water at the New York Stat« 
line, to about 300 ft. wide and ap- 
proximately 2 ft. deep at low wate. 
at Natrona, Pa., 24 miles about the 
mouth. The slack water project pr 
vides for locks and 
tablishing a minimum slack 
depth of 7 ft. by three structures t 
Natrona and thence of 8 ft. by five 
additional locks and dams to Rimer- 
ton, Pa., 61 miles above the mouth. 

The existing project on the Monon- 
gahela River provides for the im- 
provement of the stream by 14 locks 
and fixed dams to afford slack water 
navigation from Pittsburgh to a point 
4 miles south of Fairmont, W. Va., a 
distance of 130 miles. Work under 
the approved project will give a dept 
ft. between Pittsburgh and lock 
No. 10, near Morgantown, W. Va., and 
7 ft. for the remainder of the dis 
tance. In rebuilding the locks and 
dams from No. 1 to 6, the adopt 


standard 


eight dams, es 


wate! 


or 8 I 


two parallel chambers, 
each 56 x 360 ft., with 8 ft. depth on 
sills and fixed concrete dams. 


was 


Exports of Electrical 
Equipment 


The Verband der Deutschen Elek- 
trotechnischen Industrie has _ pub- 
lished a comparison of German ex- 
ports in electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances in 1923 and 1926. They to- 
taled 330,000,000 m. ($78,540,000) in 
1913 and 536,000,000 m. 
000) in 1926. Neverthless, Ger 
many’s share of total world trade in 
electrical equipment was only 28.8 per 
cent in 1926, compared with 46.4 
per cent in 1913. The United States 
112,000,000 m. 
worth of equipment in 1913, or 
15.7 per cent of total world exports, 
and in 1926 shipped equipment val- 
ued at 448,000,000 m. ($106,624,000), 
or 24 per cent of the total. Great 
Britain’s exports were 157,000,000 m. 
($37,366,000) in 1913. or 22 per cent 
of the total, and 377,000,000 m. ($89,- 
726,000) in 1926, or 20.2 per cent of 
world exports. 


($127,568,- 


exported 


000) 


($26.656.,- 








Steel Corporation’s Orders 
Gain 244,370 Tons 


244.370 
was reported 
the United States 

This contrasts with a 
decrease in August of 429,966 
which was the fourth consecutive 
monthly decline. The total on Sept 
30 was 3,902,581 tons as against 
3,658,211 tons on Aug. 31. A year 
ago the unfilled tonnage was 3,698,- 
368 tons; on Sept. 30 this year th 
orders are 204,213 tons larger than a 
year ago. 

Unfilled tonnage at the end of each 
month for the past three years fol- 
lows: 


A gain of 
filled 
tember by 
Corporation. 


tons 


n its un 
orders for Sep- 


steel 


tons 





129g 1928 1927 
€ mbe,r ‘ S1 . 148 
658.211 19° 
4,088,177 142,014 
Jur $256.910 S24 
M 1 4 ‘ 150,94 
April 1,427.56 156 
\ I t ils 
I i \ 1,141 { ) 
] ? { O49 R 7 i 7 
1u t,1 ‘ 
y28 127 f 
176.7 ) 174 696 
N I é 67 On 454 4 
‘) YT 7 ) ' 


Farm Market for Galvanized 
Sheets Is 1,599,533 Tons 


The total farm market for 
valvanized 1.599.533 tons, 
whereas the present quantity of gal- 
vanized sheets going into that market 
is only 429,000 tons, states the 
issue of Making Markets, 
lished by the Sheet 
tension Commi 
proximately 
for cons 
being needed 
pose 


annual 
roofing is 


cur- 
pub- 
Steel Trade Ex 
ittee, Cleveland. Ay 
533 tons is required 
ruction, the remainder 
for replacement pur 


rent 
| 


— 


new 


Recovery in Pig Iron Im- 
ports in August 


trom 


\ugust 


sritish 


pig iron 
made more ton 


July 


imports of 
India alone 

than the total in y from al 
countries. At 12,377 tons the gain 
was 84 per cent on the 6743 tons of 
July. The August figure showed a re- 
duction from August last year of 
about 5 per cent. 

For the first eight months of the 
vear there has been a slight decline 
from last year—about 2 per cent 
United Kingdom and British India rs 


lage 


I STATES 1M 

f 
\ 

I Ix 

British Ir 

Ge 

Ne 1 

Ca ad 

KY 

Belgiun 

Nor 

Swe 

All her 


eT UNTIL” 





Yr) t + 


ndlia nas taken first piace, whereas 


last year Uni 


Expansion of Interstate 
Mills Being Planned 


| J. Griffiths, hairman of the 
ard, Central 


tion ? C it mitting the 


report of the compan 
ted that 


Sta the work f transterring 


he properties and other assets of th« 
Iron & Steel Co. of Chic: 
o Central Alloy is proceeding rapidly 


plans are under way for ex 






pal if the Interstate plants. 
The \ ontral Alloy Steel Corporation 
reported third quarter earnings of $1, 
12.974, after all charges but before 
dividen equivalent to 90c. on each 
share of common stock itstandin 


Karnit in the September quarter 
1928 were 31,160,606, < jual to T6 a 


hare on the common Earnings f 
the first nine months of this year wer¢ 
$4,667,251, after all charge it be 
fore dividends, equal to $3.19 a shar 
n the common, against $3,400,965 I 
22.22 a share, on the common in the 
first nine months of 1928. 

[The Interstate Iron & Steel ( 
Chicago, which, as was annou iu 
THE IRON AGE of Oct. 10 I 


. + ’ ‘ lla ‘ ] 
with the Central Alloy Steel 


Massillon, 


Corporatior Ohio, was in 
corporated in 1895 and operat hres 
plants in the Chicago district These 


ire an alloy steel mill at South Chi 


igo, Ill.; a rod and wire mill at 


Grand Crossing, Chicago, and an iron 
12 t East Chicago, Ind 
Equipment at the South Chicag 

\\ rh ncecludes f 17 100 tor ne 
t rT T irnaces t lt 70) ft t 

earth furnaces, a 35-in. blooming 

21-in. Morgan continu 
a 12-in. Morgan finishing mill 


ind a 10-in. Morgan finishing m 
Plans have been prepared for an addi 
| 100-ton hearth furnace at 


rated capacity at 


i open 
plant. The 
Chicago Works is 375,000 
annually. 

Equipment at the Grand Crossing 
Works includes a 


in annual capacity 





tons 


continuous rod mill 
60.000 t 


, ar . . h le ‘ 1 1 
Products are wire, both black and gal- 


vanized, nails, welding rods, tacks and 
staples At the East Chicago Works 


are four three-high mills with a total 
capacity of 125,000 annually. 
The sizes of these mills are 8-in., 9-in., 
l6-in. and 22-in. The products are 
bar iron and steel and iron tie plates 
are also located at this 
and cold-drawing de 


tons 


works 


Che re 


neat treating 


aartments. 


The Interstate Iron & Steel Co. last 


vear ld its rivet manufacturing 
iSit nd it has also discontinued 

production of double-threaded wood 
rows 


Alloy Steels Discussed at 
Hartford Meeting 
At the first the seasor 


meeting of 


of the Hartford chapte of the Amer 
an Society for Steel Treating ot 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 8, at the Hart 
rd Electric Light Auditoriun ! 

Hartford, Conn., the ubject w 


‘The Manufacture of 


introduced by a 


Alloy Steel 
five-reel me 


n ] ture pre ented b the Central 
\llov Steel Corporation of Massillor 
Ohio A representative of the c 
pany answered many questions cove! 


the rela 


pouring of ingots, 
izes of ingots and 


tion between the 


the intended product, the causes of! 
eam and ‘ther internal defect 
found in finished bar and method 
f rolling and straightening. Vario 
type if stainless iron and then 
product were described 

At the next meeting, on Nov. 12 
the neaker will be J. P. Gill, chi 
metallurgist, Vanadium Alloys Ste 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., who will discu 
“Allo and Their Effect “a 
Stoele ” 


Westinghouse to Furnish 
Drives for Chicago Mill 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 


¢ 


( a received the contract for the 
iin roll drive of the new wide 
flang: tructural mill of the Soutl 
Chicago worl of the [linoi ptleel 
C, The value of the contract | 





proximately $1,250,000. 
According to the We 


tinghouss I 
the | 


cement, 





equipment i 
clude the first application of the twin 
otor direct drive, which is an out 
development in rolling 
mill practice. In this 
and rolls are 
direct - connected individual 
eliminating the 


anding new 
installation the 


lowe! 


driven by 
motors, 
pinions and housing 


required by conventional! 


are 


ingle motor drives. The electrical 


‘quipment for the new twin motor 


drive consists of two standard rever 


lf the capacity 
required for a single motor drive, a 


motor-generator set and the necessary 


and switching equipment. 


The Hill-Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, 
manufacturer of grinding and 


ig machinery, has changed its 
name to Hammond Machinery Build 


Buyer §S 
Must Im 


Iron Jobbers’ Outing 


T0052 


lev 


ays 


Scrap 
prove Background 


vy England 


The 


Iron 


ige. 


Decatur & 


Co., North Easton, Mass.; 


and B relow & Dow e C : 
i Mr. Bragg; and 


Trade 


? + 
president, 


. ti } Standard Horseshoe Co., Boston 
aoe ee p vere won by C. M. Doten, H. 
Doten & Sor Boston; Mur Hat 
\ H ( Bosto1 Pau 
\ ‘ \ & Saul ¢ B ! \ 
( P r & ( 
n; R. H. Sanderson, E. P. Sar 
n«& ( Cal ( Vl of 


$2,000 for Best Industrial 


Advertising Campaign 


; \ ; 
A { ttec Na I 
I , A , 4 itior 
? y y nr B Aware 
’ YY + ; ; ry nO y 
‘ } ) ( sing 
f ; 1 
} ‘ y ) 
- y t al ’ 
i 
y vy\T cy ne Tr ‘ 
t tunction I t I i 
‘ +} f y 
] 
+ ‘ 
} ne } < rer ni e- 
‘ h¢ nalvsis f ft eTv OI 
tl mpaign wa inded. The 
Tt na Tr ; T ~ 
, taj7 y ‘ ) } 
} h ear é ired ¢ er 
| ard Graduate scl oO! 
I } ‘ ; s ofl 
! ? ne Admini ravior (Harvard 
t i? , 
4 ert n¢ Awards) Soldiey Fiel 


Municipal Airports to Be 
% ; 
Subject of Conference 
Engineers and city officials of the 
American Road Builders’ Associatior 
“ ind members of the Aeronautical 
Steel and Chamber of Commerce will hold a con- 
ference on municipal airports in 
Washington on Oct. 24 and 25. The 
& H technical side of the program will in- 
clude airport layout and planning, 
( ( ructures, rainage, surfaces and 
nanagement Lieutenant-Colonel U 
| S. Grant, III, director of public build- 
I tne ngs and parks, District of Columbia, 
( ] er an addr on “Airports 
ind Publ Parks,” and { ] nel C M. 
\ ng, newly-named assistant secre- 
H > - x il f commerce for aeror ities, will 
European practices 
I , 
b A Virginia Blast Furnace 
5 
Sold for Scrap 
Centra The Bigstone Gap blast furnac 
he Intermont Coal and Iron | 
Unio ne G Va., whicl is blown 
B it a few year ig has beer ld 
\\ B Platnil srothe! Bluefield, West 
lr ( il Vv; I re T A a nf ng it TY 
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Cold-Drawn Bar Makers To 
Hold Conference 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 11.—With appr 


nately «UV i> per cent of the tota 
roduction represented, the cold-fir 
he teel bar industry will hold a 
trade practic nference with tl 
Federal Trade Commission at a dat 
and place not yet determined. It w 
be in charge of Commissioner ( W 
Hunt. Among subjects thus far p2 
posed are: Interference with contra: 
tual relations; defamation; espior 
age; price discriminatior premiun 

srepresentatio1 secret rebates: 
rotection against decline or advance 
n price; failure to adhere to pu 

ed prices and failure to maintair 
he validity of contract 

[he Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 


a trade 


commis- 


ld 
Old 


1 
tne 


Association also will h 


with 


n on Oct. 18 in Washington at the 
( imber of Commerce of the United 
State before Comm oner G. S. Fer- 
on, Jr. Applications for the con 
erence represe! approximately 90 
per cent of the hardware distributing 
ndusti in 14 Southern State 
\mong practices proposed for discu 
on ar Price discrimination; ir 
ng breach of yntract; misbrand- 
! fraud and misrepresentation and 
ecret rebate 


Foundry Labor Looking for 
Higher Wages 


Cutting costs in a jobbing foundry 


‘ the subject selected by F. D. 
Campb« Eastern Steel Castings, 
Newark, N. J or his address at the 
October meeting of the New England 


the Ex 


ciation at 


A ss 
Oct. 9. 


hange Club, Boston, 
‘king 
roximates 100,000 


space of the plant a 
sq. ft., the 
ize weight of castings produced is 20 
high as 6 tons of metal is } 
nto the molds in 9 min., all the result 
ation of appliances 
recovers 80 per cent of 
shake 
suts, which means a tremendous 
ng in handling depart 
ments. Of particular interest were the 
illustrations which he showed of sand 
hoppers equ with automat 
lubricated vibrators. 

Carl S. Neumann, president of the 
New England association, presided 
and first introduced A. E. McClintock, 


ave! 


D., as ‘ 


ign cK 


ncenti 
company 
defective castings at its 


SaV- 


subs quent 


ipped 


National Founders Association, w! 
ive a brief sketch of what the foun 
dry labor situation is and is likely t 


months or so. 


pressure is being 


next six 


great 


ha 
He stated that 


brought to bear on the president 
the iron molders’ union to start some 
rt of movement to lessen working 
urs and increase the pay in local 
ties not receiving $1 an hour. 
So far as can be ascertained, th 


intends to start next 
general movement for a 
week and $1.25 an hour wage 
ultimately securing 


union 
spring a 
five-day 
with the hope of 
$1.10. 





This Issue in Brief 


Daily production meeting helps Determines cost of operat Before accepting car of seray 
manulacturer keep delivery open-hearth furnaces with vari 0) 1 
promises, Urdel i \ ened ous vrade ‘ ip 

ariou at il el i 
dat iré t 1 I 
», and if 
l ‘ l I’ C '? } 
. Use carefully drawn stock for 
Don’t pile coal higher than 12 : : - 
cold-heading and _ thread-rollins 
Siew pontangs i combust I 
4 ? 
ied » coal I : Heading dies for cap screws 
d in damp spots. A machine screws and rivet blanks 
I ld b¢ eliminated | last longer I ‘ I lO! I 
ing Page L104] } | ph Y 
‘ se 
Forging furnace brick last rf 
longer I I 
Business collapse is not likely S 
. t} are treated with A] 
to result from stock market d¢ as Bie 
bar Finely ground pow 
flation. Industry and trade ar . 
free from inflation, says econ ena —— 
: ; : rt ld brick and By glazing the walls of furnace 
mist. No serious business de- : 
ft to di Pa ory Q for annealing steel castings, good 
pression is in prospect Bi ee 
t , 
: , heat reflection is obtained, and 
dustry has not in general over- 
7 * 2° ® quality it temperature between 
estimated market requirement 
furnace i ind content 
Page 1034 : ‘aa 
Bonus for analysis control is promot Page Vcd 
* * 4 paid steel foundry melters. Bor 
1S E¢ ! ‘ tains 2-8 
Cuts costs almost in half by ’ ci eee — 
‘ | 
annealing magnetic neets in nit ‘ la tho ak d ’ 
electric furnace. filled with nor ; ; ¢ ; Heat treating increases’. the 
furnace, filled th nor ks tal number of hea 
. , ld-headed 
dizing ga Oxidation is pi Page 1030. tensile strength of cold-headed 
ented. The heets cor } + lar nd refins the met 
lear Sticker re eliminated e era tructure W ater-quenching i 
Page 1037 g t rhene?r Page 1027 
New big market for equipment 
* * » . 
and steel will result from build- brea 
, ing of passenger terminals at 
If your plant burned down to ! . 
, 14 ' airports. Practically no fa tie 
morrow insurance would not re Unfilled steel orders show first 
, ' exist at present Air depot will ‘ 
pay you for lost customer gain since April. Steel Corpora 
Every industrial manager should Ener ge eee eS tion’s balance on order Oct 
} r erT ra i tery na 

1dy fire-prevention method wa 102,581 tons, a ga 
Every plant should have at least = 44,370 tor Page 1051 

né re squad, and fire prever 
> > - 
n equipment should be test * * * 
reg rly Page 1041 
Forging quality is not influ 
enced by presence of dendritic Boiler shops are working to 
structure. [1 closer limits. Rough-and-read) 

If your foundry melts more heat-treated nditio1 I nethe have been superseded | 
than 50 tons daily you can save fferer n achine shop pr n. Twent 
money by using the hot-blast n the tensile properti I year ag i in it-of-round 

la, sa yundyr engine¢ t that the ld g incriticize Toda 

Hot blast makes a big savir micr , not ma f y f round , t 

COKE Phe isual rat + Tt Ul t tr lr Pr’ ( 
Page 1047 Page R 
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s General Business? that people were spending too much money on auto- 


CS ) . aa pie : he decrease in automobile trade activity is mea 
ag 7 ae - oe : 2 irable and it accounts for the greater part of the 
z ‘all off in total steel production, while there has 
re 5 been a seasonal decrease in rail production that ac 
ps yunts for much of the remainder. It is evident that 
e ere has been no widespread decrease in the demand 
teel even though the demand was exceptionally 
; irlier in the year. Many of the consumins 

n : , } Ss VY Sf ne ¢ ing ver well naeeda 

t} 


Uncle Shylock 


, ae i is notorious that Uncle Sam, exercising his atten- 

- oni oe A tive hand through the medium of bureaucratic 

nurses, mentors and policemen, is not very good to his 

hews and nieces. We even forget that he is our 

at all, so threatening, meticulous, and even con- 

atory is he at times. Since the progressive, or we 

the bilious, senators have got ideas of their 

oubt n about predatory wealth he seems to have become 

- - nt even harsher. Uncle Sam is no story-book uncle 

= Sane Indeed, we may even be tempted to accept the Euro 
pu pean characterization of Uncle Shylock. 


ae S Every one who does business with Washingtor 

ng reatl knows the trials and tribulations of it, especially in 

a ' matters of contracts. In the matter of tax-gathering 
, he contact has become even broader. The sour-grap¢ 

lans raise a rumpus every now and then over 

rou occasional income tax refunds, which we may be suré¢ 

irge, | ee what they suggest would never be made unless they were clearly due 

large Quite likely the Government trims its citizens mor 


lestion 1S ether any Sif often than the other way around. 

irred recently it develops that One of our friends who had to pay a large incomé 
* weeks, fre ar loadings i tax discovered, after payment of the first installment, 
liad cement shipments wo that his clerks had made an error in computation. ‘S¢ 
na year previous, 11 per an amended return was filed, the data remaining exact 
> per cent in car loadings and ly as originally reported, but the tax being recom- 


NmMe? ne compariso? : ; 


puted. He was required, however, to continue his in 


1 


ar. stallments in accordance with the original, erroneous 
general measures make a reasonabl filing. After many days he received a refund, but he 
vas out of pocket the interest on his overpayment 
puildins ntract eig] Perhaps there have been even more quarrels ove} 
1 in valu » pel nt i a year payment of duties on goods brought home by travelers 
bile production last month was below abroad. The ungenerous law allows each person free 


rey ni dive entry of $100 worth. Many travelers have raised the 
mol ne! question what is $100 worth. The law says whole 
i ear pl m very ! e! sale value, but the inspectors and appraisers on the 
to to rr to tl vharves have said retail value and have demanded of 
1 inst here i n ncon the victim to exhibit his bills of sale. If the victim 
e, and t he mone has made an estimated discount to reduce to whole 
! time to tin One readil ale value he has been doomed to trouble. 
! | mat ucturers The commissioner of customs has recently ruled 
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that incoming travelers who have known the law have time the caller is expected to spend or the proper 
had the right interpretation of it, and it follows that scope of the conversation. 
the great majority who have been ignorant or brow When a visitor has a long wait he is in one of two 


beaten have been overpaying Uncle Sam to the extent frames of mind when finally admitted. Either he is 
of some millions per annum. It is next to impossible, in a bad humor, which makes the visit less satisfac 

of course, to ascertain the wholesale or manufacturing tory to th parties, or he is in a mood, having seen 
value of the numerous trinkets and articles of clot! thers take so much time, to take his full share also. 
ing that tourists purchase abroad, and so comply wit} Of course, calls can be cut short unceremoniously, but 
the letter of the law, but the traveler who is expe) that is not a good way to handle the matter. Ob- 


enced in chaffering in Continental shops is pretty sure sly the call should leave no unpleasant recollection 


that what he finally pays is somewhere from plus 50 n the mind of either party. 
to plus 100 per cent. It is assumed that nowadays the business calls 
l e made are necessar' involving only « es in 
which the mail, the telegraph or the telephon n 
World Steel at New High adequate That makes them importa! t, not mere 
N° alone in the American steel industry is pro- routine to be gone through with somehow, and skill 
duction on the increase this year. An analysis n both sid ; called for in handling the matter 
of the rate of steel output of five other leading coun Every one observes how often ther i lack of skill 
tries shows that in each one there has been a sub The office n may metimes wish a given \ ! 
stantial increase during the first half of this year uuld stay longer—certainly he wishes many would 


Production to July 1 of the six foremost produce? not stay so 10! ana the itor on I part somet 
compared with the half-year outputs of 1928 and 1913, shes ould have finished and got away asain in 
was as follows in thousands of gross tons per month 


according to the compilation of the National Feder 


tion of Iron and Steel Manufacturers of Great Britalr Riveted Joints, Also, Are Better 
ee ee ee 7 Cy might imagine, from the plethora of matter 
‘reat Britair 3.8 . n welding which has been carried in technical 
evemen . 385 390 nd engineering journal ind t relative nee 
se m competitive proce ( that the we O£ 3 ny 
axembul 11.0 AUS vas not progressing to any appreciable extent Phat 
1 N ( a presumption does not correctly picture the 
Thus at 8.348.000 tons per month to July 1, tl iation, and is due to the lack of colorful news in an 
vear’s rate is roundly a million tons, or 13 per cent tablished industry, is immediately apparent t 
larger than the 7,359,600 tons per month in 1928 t visitor in a modern boiler works, particularly in on 
; 55 per cent in excess of the rate of 1913 vhich makes drums for the higher pressure ind 
While the American increase has been large—16 de ; stalled in central statior 
er cent to July 1 over 1928—the British have als Such an observer, remembering shop practice 
made a good showing at 14.5 per cent. Germany A . : " 
done equally well, having an increase of 14.7 per cent = —_ it-of-round would cause no criticism 
over 1928, but this is accounted for in part by yo eyes at the close limits attained th tne 
strike at the end of 1928. The gain in the other thre: oe macaine: vy available, « — 
ountries has not been so large. — ee eee. eee tiffer mate1 a 
While the remainder of the year may not realize s« , ee a conte a - a of the old _ 
large an increase as the first half—it certainly will er shop have been entire! iperseded by machine 
in the United States—the year’s output for these six it is not surprising, indeed, to find 
will possibly exceed 100,000,000 tons, compared wit] » ma ul foremen are men of machine shop 
88,315,200 tons for 1928—an increase of over 13 px ome tg 
cent. This year’s showing is emphatic witness to t} ‘efinements in boils ee facture all point t rd 
fact that the European steel industry has recover UC The thicker the plate, the more 1 
from the war and is now headed toward prosperit) ' t that the shape should be correct (to avoid 
This is true of Russia, as well as of Poland, the Saa sept lornnes- dale apheade maplcninnrares tage 
and Italy. that tI fitting hould } nuyg to prevent leal ! 
tratic f embrittling solution Consequent 
; ne ees the most meticulous are in the bend 
Length of Business Calls nressen and relin—~1 /16 inch oulot-coemed tachent tx 
OW often is the length of a busin ill unsat maximum allowable. Edges are milled to correct 
H factory to both the parties involved. The mat angle; butt straps and faying surfaces are cleaned 
} ter is a delicate one, for the fact that the visitor ha round and stoned to a paper fit. Bolts in unusual 
taken extra time to make the visit, perhaps an ove) number are used for assembly prior to drilling the rivet 
night railroad journey, makes him in one sense th holes; drilled holes would sometimes be reamed fo1 
more important person of the two, though commonl) moother surface and all burrs removed bv a slight 


that distinction is held by the other party to the co1 intersink. Rivets are machined on the shanks and 
versation. But men who receive such visitors usually inder the head. Ground shanks are even resorted to 
have many to see and that fact must also be taken int for work to withstand the highest pressures, wit 
account. Wide differences are to be observed in the earances between the hot rivet and hole on the order 
manner in which different men handle their visitors f 0.01 inch. Imagine, if you can, what would hav 


Some have the knack of unobtrusively suggesting the greeted a specification in 1900, calling for clearance 
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October 


ynal miles of lines to be constructed within the 


such enormous projects as the new Empire 
Bu ling, to be erected on the site of the old 


rf-Astoria Hotel, requiring 40,000 tons of steel 





. 1 
tity) » « . , ""\y . ‘ 
ell onstituting a city oj ofthies workers, and 
‘ ngs now I Course tT nstruction some 
ng 60 stories or more, it may well be wondered 
] } ] 
N« York of vill not soon rea 
r-saturation. However, the constant! 
t+ yt ; y ur} } } 
rope Vy Valu 1ONnS Wen SUCnN Im 
! ri t sur? in sites tovetne} 
l 1 ‘ i( eS t 
n with 1 W SUDWAa onstructlol 
. 7 
) ntinu } ) 117 n New y 
ty nt t ‘ 
’ conditions prey } } metronolit 
+ } j ) nt + ? } 
‘ is ( s | ( nd co ( l rare } 
ip } TO TH Ni Yo. 21T lat 7 S yy 
ne? tle n val ! degrees Chicago has 
. ] ‘ { +) ; 
“ Sines area Vé j no?) 0 Line ( Nn) 
<Ing away Tro! tne imitations of its I p 
{ }« i} nad t | ? YY ' _ por ty 
\ elane as iaertaken a wor recons ( 
S ness ea cents ne anpout the new ul I 
ry ’ 1) } tT byl iy) Q Y ‘ ng ! ] Q ] 
Lictl « 2) IUSTICS Ss mo hii I it }? 
; ; 
ra Avenus nearel to tne laryee Structures 
‘ ’ ‘ 
the General Motors Corporation and the 


Brothers; Philadelphia is entering upon an 
which will fol- 


mprovements now under way by the Pennsylvania 


okings of fabricated structural steel, as com- 
by the Department of Commerce, have run 
16 per cent ahead of those of 1928 for the coun- 


whole. In New York the indications are that 


ing construction is clouded some wha 


A ) t t 
y situation, this vear’s large-scale operations 
rone on in spite of high money and the use o 
sun n the ecarrving of securities. A favorabl 
tion of late is a revival « interest in the bond 
et. In the past tl has been ign of the returt 
ney rates to a basis that would encourage 11 
y+ y bu aing mstruct ? 
Production Appears to Be Above 
Distribution 
hie ct 4 A ] ntir Ss tt I ike a 
I rable wing i but n, either at whol 
r reta Although tl tat ent must e made 
f recog? y tl ncomplete and sometimes un- 
‘ } ) eter oft ble ] + i, + seen +h rye var- 
I compariso1 with past record This a 
y ) y) ervarded as infavo1 le in it hear- 
I he it] k for busine since t take n t n 1 = 
it gv as are peine pror iced I re ponse to a de- 
part sper tive nd accompanied by a gra ial 
ilation of com) ( es in dealers’ hands 
mething of the kind n e taking place in certain 
I It Suggested vy the ncreas¢ I ae ilers’ 
ks f automobiles, the market situation in certain 
hes of the textile and building-material industries, 
n r < nd ¢ ns hers na thers in othe narts of 





ords, the general level of trade, as 
measured by such standards as rail- 
road freight loadings, bank debits, 
department store sales and the like, 


L 


been making a series of new high rec- 


has followed approximately a norn 


course, Under such conditions, 
would not be surprising to find tha 
inventories in general were somew! 
larger than a year ago. 

If such a condition exists, howev: 
it is not reflected in the usual way 
The level of commodity prices shows 


not the slightest trace of inflatior 
the transportation situation is ex 
cellent; there is no shortage of labor 
in most industries; and no conclusi' 


i 


evidence exists that stocks of goods 
in general are greatly above norma 
in relation to output and demand 
Moreover, the general attitude 
business men as to the _ probabl 
course of trade in the next few 
months is unquestionably 
Guaranty Survey. 


Business Survey Reveals 


Good Conditions 
Industry throughout the country 
the present moment is j 
more favorably situated than it was 


just a Snaae 


year ago, but numerous individual in 
dustries show recessions from the 


position last year, according to th 


i 


annual trade survey of the National 


Association of Manufacturers, pre- 
sented at the annual meeting in New 


York this week by J. Lewis Benton, 


general secretary of the organization. 
A questionnaire, covering present 
trade, prospects for winter, compari 
son with last fall, production, sales 
quantities and values, employment 
wages and labor conditions, was sent 
to 3000 members of the associatio1 
the first of this month, with requ 
that the report be made as of Oct. 4 
The tabulation was closed Oct. 7, 
which time nearly 1000 replies had 
been received. The survey covers 


compilation of something more than 


9000 detailed answers. 

Taking the industries as a whol 
of the companies reporting, 19 per 
cent class their present business as 
excellent; 45 per cent good; 31 pen 
cent fair and 5 per cent poor. Last 
year they were classified, 17 per cent 
excellent; 41 per cent good; 34 per 


cent fair; 6 per cent poor. Prospect 


for the winter are regarded as excel- 


lent by 12 per cent; good by 54 per 
cent; fair by 30 per cent; poor by 4 


per cent; while last year 14 per cent 


| 
reported excellent; 43 per cent good; 


ivy Ay 


36 per cent fair and 6 per cent po 
Comparing the business done up t 


hi al 1T) } ‘ ) . ] + 

this fall with the same period 1ias 
As } ++ . 

year, 93 per cent report De er re- 


turns; 17 per cent less and 30 per cent 
find no change. A year ago the re- 


port was 900 per cent better; 25 per 
cent less: 25 per cent no change 


received during the past week orde 
covering heavy power plant equi] 
ment for three utility companies, ag 
gregating approximately $2,000,000. 





The Week in Eusiness 


Dritt of Current Financi: 





i ius Cl i 
eT r eT ( I nue é 
anslor were ! i 
ents of the pa evel 
StocKs regal! I 
ne rr int ( t Y } 
nontt but Nir ns ] ae 
regaraing tne ext pnase I tne 
* + « y ‘ + > 
vement, acct ny rau W 
ard Garrett, New y I i 


Post. 
Call Money Lowest in 14 Months 


The droy I a money to pe! 
cent, the lowest official figure 
14 months, ascribed t Val ] 
ictors, among them the tavorable 
position of the Federal Reserv 
bank the ] ng acceptance 
the let-up in busin activity and 
the loaning on call of large funds 
held by investment trusts But 
the main cause, in the view of 
Alexander D. Noyes, New Yorl 
Times, was stock market liquida 
on. He recalls the decline from 
20 per cent to 6 pel cent last 


March and the drop from 12 to 6 


per cent last December. On bott 


i 
. : y le 

occasions resumption ol pecula- 
+ ] ] ; + 
on quickly drove up he rate 


again to 12 and 10. (On Monday 


Oct. 14, it was 6 per cent.) 


Decline in Brokers’ Loans 
Sub-normal 
The decline in brokers’ al 
$91,000,000—wa the least favor 
able omen, in Mr. Noyes’s opinion, 


ince previously a ioan reductior 


f $120,000,000 to $220,000,000 in 
a week ha alv iys followed a 
roundup of stock market liquida- 


ion. 


Reduced iend y y int n re 
tnan accounted for last eek ar 
cline, as ioans Tron ners 


howed a further gain. 


Appraisals of the credit situa 
tion are giving increasing atte! 
tion to Federal Reserve policy 
With the Reserve ratio at the higt 
evel of 74.4 per cent f the week 
ended Oct. 9, compared with 67.6 
per cent one year previous, it 


evident that more credit can easily 
be granted if the Reserve author- 
of July, says the Annalist, re- 
erve holdings of acceptances have 


expanded more than $250,000,000 


and E 


conomic Opinion 


na il Li ) 

} ‘ le ") ting 
W i Br tnel w Co New j 
( ‘ nd rdinary a- |i} 


Credit and Stable Commodity 


on the 


ciowne 


Prices 
( the Re ‘ é 
B t have icceede 
! ng market specu 
I { na in¢ l eCary by 
i! int r in preven 
I at I 
Ir i ‘ il nflow 
£ va ia ittended by 1 
ilue But the 
( por 1929 have beer 
negat i ntract n ¢ Re 
erve redit he level of whol 
ule f Iring the yeat 
rding the Alexander Hamilt 
ly tute has dropped some 
American Buying Power 
Undiminished 
With the re rea iring out 
ne } ne irket ha ( 
in iny ne ev ea Sine 
‘It i ire ay Theodore H 
Pr > n Commerce and Finance 
to maint n that American pr 
perit conditioned upon a@ cor 
tant ind unvarying gal! iT 
Si! r industrial « itput it 
trutn that tne lying powe! 
ir wage earners and our agricu 
tural worker ibout as high a 
t eve NE n the history of the 
( intl 
Meanwhile freight car load iy 
for the wer ender Sept ns Ve 
Lne irgest tl ear and ship 
pel advisory boards forecast 
nea r traff r the current 
Irtl iarter than last ear 1or 
al ‘ tnree it I ] , al t! ct 
Recent relaxation in busine 
ict t I A peen cr ef] aue t a 
nat drop in automob le produ 
tion L. A. Miller, president of 
n¢ W illys-Overland company 
ats tnat manutacturer have 
nipped cal t dealers in exce 
of the purchasing power of their 
communities, resulting in an acute 
ised car problem. New car stock 


other hand, have shown a 


vard trend in the past few 


. according to Automotive 
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Industry in Transition Period 


Producers Adjusting Themselves to Drastic Reduction 


in Automotive Demand—Banner Week 
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1 Railroad Car Orders 


r mal will require 22.000 tons of steel, on which bids w 
ned early in November. 
st) Pipe line inquiries from Cleveland and Det 
| re call vr 10.000 to 15,000 tons of plates, and a 300-n 
project for an oil company involves 20,000 tons of 4 
, 6 and 8-in. pipe 
rr Fabricated structural steel lettings for the weel 
292.000 tons. were light, but the unusually larg 
id tal of pending work was augmented by new inqul 
ries for 49.000 tons. which 20.000 tons cam it 
the New York district. 
S mill operations have declined to 75 per cer 
tv or less, and strip mill re running at 50 
: 60 per cent Automobile body sheets are now gen- 
pO lv quotable at 4c., Pittsburgh, or $2 a ton below 
! nt mat No. 13 blue annealed sheets have 
: been sold to large buvers, in some instances, at 2.25c., 
Pitt rgh, also a reduction of $2 a ton. Such quota- 
, vever, are usually made only by continuous 
ne h have also sold No. 10 gage at as low as 
pal P burgh, compared with a more common mini- 
I ! n > 10¢ 
I r - ee ! Hee} la rly steady, altho ign ¢ 
rogran ( nnage sales < hot-rolled mate. 
mad 1. our a $2 tor concesslo! 
. : d bars are more freely available at 1.90 
Pitt ‘rh, and plat s, although still quoted at 1.95 
een exempt from shading. 
SU pel H melting scrap has declined 50c. a ton a 
Philadelphia and 25c. a ton at Chicago, but has de 
Pittsburg! veloped strength at Pittsburgh. where a large steel 
v! purchase took most of the surplus supplies 
the market 
( nellsville coke is firmer, following a sharp re 
n in the output of furnace grade. 
r he Pig iron buyers, particularly those near steel pr« 
2000. 1 ducing centers, have no incentive to hasten their pur 
( chases in view of the prospect of larger offerings of 
r HOOD us tonnage from steel works blast furnaces Re 
ductions in foundry melt have been restricted mainl 
r 210. to the automobile industrv. The Ford company, how 
1 early a ever, has bought 17,000 tons of basic iron and has 
wa placed additional orders for high-silicon malleable 
Ro ron, bringing its total purchases of that grade in the 
= nast four weeks to 16.000 tons. 
Fabricated structural steel lettings in Septembe1 
r semi-fin mputed) totaled 315,700 tons, compared with 365, 


750 tons i ugust. Bookings in the first nine months, 


at 2.952.950 tons. established a new record, exceeding 
now being the previous high mark of last year by nearly 16 per 
ne steppe a 
a? a Both of THE IRON AGE composite prices are un 
n idle, rr changed, finished steel at 2.369c. a lb.. the lowest level 
so far this year, and pig iron at $18.29 a gross ton, 
Na vards which is 4c. a ton above the year’s low. 








A Comparison of Prices 


Market Prices at Date, and One Week, One Month and One Year Previous, 
Advances Over Past Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


‘ & 
’ y . ‘ 
Pig Iron, | Finished Steel, 
\ - { 
I 
\ 
( 
\ ; 
Rails, Billets, Ete., p. 
(ld Vi iterial. 
} 
Finished Steel, 
I 
‘ Coke, Connellsville, 
( 
i 
{ 
N ¢ \ 
ae Metals, 
. ‘ ‘ 
( 
Ne 
I 
4 = 
TD: 1 e of rations of the leading 
Pittsburgh 
=) 

NK ] i «ae ind from the :ut ( 
~ ‘ ; : ate —— . . ndustryv } forced down —_ 
Steel Plant Operations Curtailed Further—Shipments to u ce 

( l a uu iv per ‘ 

; reer , a, > AA , 
Automobile Industry Smallest in 18 Months pacity, while strip makers are 1 
re than 60 per cent engaged. In th 
i URGH, O e gn and ne te npa t ce of h light demand, strip price 
make { fiat-rolled products, havi rt tions f er in tl t held remarkably well and con 
WEeK, With snipments fT tne aut r ! TY aT Tr 4 t nt t t I re till rather exceptional ¢« 
IS months, steel makers are 1 chic# ned it wine the duratior { th hot and cold-rolled material. Ds 
the present lull in buying from that quart The Che t Motor Co. toda um r cold-finished steel ba 
vy aniet. } the p 
Suspended operations unt N 15, t t! ng f N quiet, but pee SS 
arts makers a1 ] 
J 1 heet , ‘ ars yveak. but n | ire 
tion Will be gradu: teppe ermined efforts to | 1 the 
to be waiting r pl f nt] duced leve ly 
n plans tor the utul I ry district yire and ! 
Placing of rather large il rat a é ent er! t ! ( are gaining meé ta ity 
tary to Pittsburgh mills ha peen the 1 SF e f t n ti ket it I ling till common in ad 
during the past week. This business w nt ite | to the icklog cent territory 
- 1 } ¥ Loic ror 1 et hit r) re 
of local plate mills and at least one nea ir build rif qu , hipment 
’ : : , orhtly lneal aetee!l OY 
ahead of it to last well into the first irter of next veal ’ , y. A lccal sid 
iring for a tonnage of 
' Barge builders are also well occu- mproved I liry fr The scrap market has devel 
pied for the remainder of the year and | compar ) mile 6 ar ped considerable strength following 
structural fabricators and shape mills S-ir ne pe. large purchase by a nearby ste¢ 
‘ are fairly busy. Demand for bars ha Large ust of tin at yy mpany,. which took most of the 
improved slightly, but is by no mear ning to allot their 1930 tonnage, { l heavy melting steel out of the 
good. dependent mak t Coke j als< tronger and 
The local rail mill will s n be i f further nee tne first i tf nroduction of the furnace grads ha 
tively engaged on new orders TI nt! Che average for thi ndust! been reduced sharply in the Connells 
pipe market is quiet, but has beer ( the ratively hig e district 
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on 


1929 


Low 


eeK to WeeK, The price 
he fourth quarter has 
I tle open market test, Dut 
yna ertain that small 
nave ‘ at $35, Pitts- 
Young wn, for llets, 
[ 5S Dal Large custom- 
ere! i the isual 
! ( sumer opposi- 
| ce, particularly from 
ire s ng their fin 

ver prices W ire 
to $40, Pittsburgh 

na, a ] irth juarter con 
een read 

Ur | | rtne! price 
Ke it t time 

wire and nails are stri 
ntal! Ket at present 
i ! raw materia 

I ! ! orable 

effect 


and Rivets. 


Demand 


Oct. 


‘ S t mtn, but 
I ! ! s operat- 
9 a Le for this season of 
The average f the indus- 
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I I n ! uC ial 
} e not en numer n the 
The | le & Nash 
ced 62.000 tons of rails 
ne soutner n 1 ell as 10,- 
p f DIK¢ tr t sam¢ 
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Pent n not yet an- 
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no further decline from September 
and slight improvement is reported 
Pittsburgh dis 
trict mills are not yet receiving speci 
fications against recent car orders 
placed with builders in this area, al 
though recent awards will benefit 
Pittsburgh shops. It is expected that 
the steel for 1500 of the 5000 freight 
cars placed by the Southern will come 
to a mill in this territory. Barge bus 

ness is also showing improvement; a 
recent order for five steel barges 
laced with a local maker will tak« 
5 Considerable additional ton 
nage is in prospect from this source 
and the completion of the Ohio River 
canalization project, which will bs 
celebrated this week, is expected to 
give renewed impetus to this work. 
Structural business is marking time, 
and, although few large projects are 
coming out in this vicinity, both mills 
and fabricators in this district ars 
well occupied with work from mors 
distant points. Demand for merchant 
ars is not active. Cold-finishing 
mills are operating at a reduced rate 


and other large consumers are only 


from some quarters. 


50 tons. 


fairly well occupied. The reinforcing 
bar trade, which has been very busy 
all summer, is growing less active as 
Prices show 
no substantial change, with mills still 
quoting 1.95c., Pittsburgh, on plates, 
ut with the market on bars and 
hapes ranging from 1.90c. to 1.95ce. 


cold weather approaches. 


e tonnages nearly always com- 
mand the lower price. There is less 
question about the plate price, as de- 


mand is somewhat stronger and mills 
have less incentive to quote a lower 
LnPyure 


Wire Products.—Following several 
weeks of instability, wire and wir 
ye gaining some 
ow levels. In 
Pittsburgh, the minimum on nails is 


ail prices appear to 


| 
strength at recent | 


$2.45 a keg, although concessions in 
sutlying districts are reported occa- 


sionally. The wire price to jobbers 
is still somewhat unsettled, but the 
price to the manufacturing trade is 
holding at 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Demand 
is generally quiet, so far as jobbers 
are concerned, but there is a fair 
movement of manufacturers’ wire. 
The lull in automotive buying has ad- 
versely affected business with some 


Pig Iron 
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Iron and Steel Bars 

Soft Steel 
. Base per Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill.... 1.90c. to 1.95 
F Chicago ie awee ae 2.05 
Del'd Philadelphia 2 t 2 
Del’d New York on ».24c. to 2 





Del’'d Cleveland —F 1.9214c. to 1.95 
F.o.b. Cleveland 1.90. 
F.o.b. Lackawanna ; oe +-2-00C. to 2.05 
F.o.b. Birmingham ..... ha aig a oaemeln 
Cae, Ee. DOT ica cccescewser 2.35c 
F.o.b. San Francisco mills. .- -2.80¢. to 2.40¢ 


Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, 40, 50, 60-ft.......2.05c. 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, cut lengths... 2.30c. 
F.o.b. Birmingham, mill lengths....... 2.10¢ 


Rail Steel 
F.o.b. mills, east of Chicago dist. ..1.85c. to 1.90c. 
1! 


F.o.b. Chicago Heights mill... 
Del’d Philadelphia 





Common iron, f.o.b. Chicago , i 2 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills 

Common iron, del’d Philadelphia 
Common iron, del’d New York... 


Tank Plates 





F.o.1 Pittsburgh mill 7 1.95 
F.o.b. Chicago 3 2.05c 
F.o.b. Birmingham Donates 2.10¢ 
Del’d Cleveland 5 _ 2.14c 
Del’d Philadelphia ......... ; 2.15¢ 
F.o.b. Coatesville . s 2.05 
F.o.b. Sparrows Point 





F.o.b. Lackawanna .......... ‘ 2.05¢ 
Del’d New York.. 21 
C.i.f. Pacific ports.. 


Structural Shapes 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill.. ; 1.90c. to 1 
F.o.b. Chicago ......... : wane 2 
F.o.b. Birmingham . 5 2 
F.o.b. Lackawanna : .2.05¢ 


F.o.b. Bethlehem . ; sae 2.05 
Del’d Cleveland os 1 
Del’d Philadelphia ; 1.96c. to 2.06c. 


Del’d New York 2.1414 
C.i.f. Pacific ports ; 2.35¢ 


Hot-Rolled Hoops, Bands and Strips 
Base per Lb 


6 in. and narrower, P’gh... pace aiit 2.00c 
Wider than 6 in., P’gh a ee 
6 in. and narrower. Chicago 3 2.20¢ 
Wider than 6 in., Chicago : 2.10c. 
Cooperage stock, P’gh..... active cee cmeneee 
Cooperage stock, Chicago 7 2.30c. 


Cold-Finished Steel 
jase per Lb 

Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mill... 2.80¢ 
Bars, f.o.b. Chicago.. ; pack 2.80c 
Sars, Cleveland . jan 2.30¢ 
Bars, Buffalo 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill 2 
Strips, P’gh 2 
Strips, Cleveland ; yeneeeueKeee 2 
Strips, del’d Chicag« .«..3.05e. to 3.15¢ 





80c. 


to 60e 








Strips, Worcester 2.90c. to 3.00c. 

Fender stock, No. 20 gage, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland ... oceSuuen ‘ 4.26 
> 


According to size. 


Wire Products 


(Carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 
to jobbers and retailers.) 

Base per Kea 

$2.45 to $2.55 




















Galvar nails .. 4.45to 4.5 
Galvanized staples . ; 8.15to 38 
Polished star 2.90c. t 
Cement c ¢ ifr ¢ 45+ 
Base er Lt 
Bright plain wire, N 6 to No 
gage : $2.40 to $ ) 
Annealed fence wire 55 to 2.65 
Spring wire 50 t 
Galv’d wire, No. 9 ‘ 0 
3arbed wire, galv'd 10t 
Barbed wire, painted 85 t ) 
Wor wire fence per net t 
yan 
Chic trict ar le ‘ ( af 
l per ton at e the foregoing I 
am mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worceste« 





wire), mill $3 a ton higher on px 
tion of that plant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 
higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


Cut Nails 


Carloads, Wheeling, Reading or North- 
umberland, Pa 7 ; $2 
Less carloads, Wheeling or Reading 2.8 














\ 
N ealed f ( 
N € ed I 4 
N } I r 
. 
Sheets 
‘ 
i 
N | 
Ni £ Ch 
N } 
N l € ealed, I r 
B i é é One ] ( ] 
N 24, f Pj irgt 
No. 24, f.o.t Chicago dist. m 
N¢ id 1 Philadelphia 
No. 24, Birmingham 
Vet Furnituy 
No. 24, f P’g ‘ 
Gal i i 
N 24, f.o.b. I burg 
No. 24. f } ( g j f 
N 4 lel’d Cle 
N 4. del’d I . Q 
N 1, f Birn 
V } J 
N 8 fob. Pit oO 
N g f ch rn 
Lu bile J hee 
\ } } ‘ } 
N 4 5 rr 
Vitre 3; | 
N Pittsburg 
. P 
Tin Plate 
St lard « f.o.b. P’gh district m 
1 coke f I G y 
> 
Terne Plate 
k } VMoraant r Pittsbur 
Per Package, 20 x 28 i 
8-]I ating I.C.$11.20 | 25-lb I.¢ 
] t ating I.C. 14.00 | 30-1 1.¢ 
20-1 oating I.C. 15.301 40-] 1L.¢ 





Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.t makers’ mill) 
Alloy Quality Bar Base, 2.65c. to 


S.A.E. Series } \ 


Numbers Diffe 
20 14% Nicke 

100 14° Nicke 
2300 14% Nickel 


2500 5¢ Nickel 

3100 Nickel Chromium 
8200 Nickel Chromium 
8300 Nickel Chromium 


3400 Nickel] Chromium 

4100 Chromium Molybdenum l to 
0.25 Molybdenum 

4100 Chromium Molybdenum 25 tk 


10 Molybdenum) 
4600 Nickel Molybdenum 
Molybdenum, 1.25 to 1.75 Nick« 


10¢ Chromium Steel 0.¢ to 90 
Chromium) 
510 Chromium Steel 0.80 to 1.10 


Chromium) 
l Chromium Spring Steel 
6100 Chromium Vanadium Bars 
: c 





; 








610 hromium adium Spring Stee 
9250 Silicon Manganese Spring Steel 
a + 
a ; 
Rounds and square 
Chromium Nickel Vanadium 
Cart \ adium 
4 ‘ ‘ are for t rolled ste 
f f The differer ul for col 
“Tr } } he with standard 
f n f i.fir ed y tee ars 
k . a 4 x 
~ + ‘ for ar 
rr 
[ t le 4x4 y the 
Sla t t ea f 
‘ r r ‘ 2 A 
ar 
oO f 
Rails 
J Gg 
St f 
fron € f r 
from billet f } Ch’go rn 
Track Equipment 
Sr na i 
- and sr 
Tie plate e 


e7 
ol 
1 
T 
I 
e092 
( 
1.35 
, RO 
3.2 
0 
1.0 
© 





\ $2.75 
an a ‘ $3.80 4.00 

all size pe 0 
0 per cent off list 


Welded Pipe 


Rase Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 





¢ { 
€ bla Galv inches Bla ( v 
: +] 4 and % l ‘ 
c.f 
f 4 4, Q 1 
4 60 48 and ; 1 15 
é and 2? 18 
43 > 
to 4 t ; Q 
d & i 4 f 
Y and 1 4 4 ar s 
at 1 t 
; Lt 
I 5 
4 { and l { 
s t 4 30 
42 A 
8 47% ‘ { . 
ht) 40 
5 la 
ra 42 , 
» 4 4¢ , to 4 4 
4 t 5é 451 41 ‘ > 
« 39%) | 7 and & 
) and 45 2144/9 t l 4 
and 44 1% 

O ar Te the above discount r te< pipe 
ure increased on block by one point, with sup 
plementary discount of and on galvanized 
by | point wit supplementary discount of 

Or ve, both black and galvanized, 

e at . t are increased to jobbers by 
ne point with ipplementary discounts of §& 

i 

Note Chicago district mills have a base two 

nts les than the above discounts Chicago : 
delivered base i points less Freight is 


figured from Pittsburg! Lorain, Ohio, and Chi 


-ago district mill the billing being from the 
I nt producing the lowest price to destinatior 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 








teel Charcoal Iron 
i 4 ir 38 l in 1 
, ir 4/ 1% in g 
52 y ir \% in 1 
‘ 54 if % 
4 5 ir l 
1 to ¢ 4 , in. to 3 r 18 
a it y 
4! Zi 
Or ts of a irload or more, the a e bare 
di are ibject t a preferential f two 
fives n tee and of 10 per cent or harcoa! 
ron tube Smaller quantities are subject to the 
f wir modifications from the base discounts 
Lap Welded Steel Under 10,000 Ib., 6 points 
ler base and one five; 10,000 lb. to cariload, 
4 point inder base and two fives Charcoal 
lror Under 10,000 lb., 2 points under base; 
00 I te arload, base and one five 
Commercial Seamless Boiler 
Tubea 
Cold Draw» 
f r 46 
53 1, to 3 : 42 
3 | 4 ir 
32 14 and 6 in 40 
40 
Hot Rolle 
Q £4 ‘ 
r 4 ir 
4 f 4 
I r € é ed ints a ft ferential 
‘ : A ‘ 
) l ts ib a j s 
4 r witl pe ent ‘ r 
t ar ] 0 jt Da di , t 
e J ae with no preferential °o 
f ngth ip t and ir id 4 ft 
‘ r ti ] and whter tl tar 
i ‘ e mechar al ¢t ¢ t d 
Intermediate size and gages not ated 
f next larger outside diameter and 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
Per Cent Off LAat 
Carbor ) > to 0.30 ase (carloads) 56 
Car )30% to 0.40%, base 50 
Plus diffesentials for lengths over 18 ft. and 
for mmercial exact lengths Warehouse dis- 
yunt n small lots are less than the above. 
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d to have any imme- 
steel pipe business. 


hanical tubing is quiet, but there 
I r bi ilex T ibe . I he 
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I ither unsettled. Black 
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; £ ind mills are no 
ng any effort to get more 
{ body sheets. 
I il I ire e! ntered oc- 
na nized material is 
}.50c. to 3.6! Pitts 
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“trip Steel 
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' 
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respect ely t the 
he continuous strip or 
Pour it 34 n less 
gage strip, prices as 
Pittsburgh, have been 
Sucl ndition adds 
nf ! { market 
rather muddled, but 
iker of blue annealed 


mill 


ur Weeks’ works on 


bbing and plat 


meeting wit 


h any 
ning the 


Mill « perations have de 


and, al- 


ne maker has reduced 


: : : 
ne last week, 


ittl average for 
lls is not above 60 per 


However, orders for 


are beginning to come in 
lules will be 


stepped up 


month as makers be- 

tn using 

Strip demand any- 
put reports of exX- 
nt are heard on all 
eems certain that a 


oO} conces- 
necipal weakness is in 
of hot-rolled, on which 
ng 1.90 Pittsburgh 





The narrower width are rather firm at 


cold-rolled is 
Pitts- 


2c., and the market on 
unchanged at 2.75c. to 2.85c., 


burgh or Cleveland. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shaft- 
ing.—This market is very 
though conditions have not 
materially early Septembe1 
With the automobile industry virtual 
ly out of the market, demand is con 
fined to widely diversified lines whicl 


quiet, 
chang‘ a 


since 


large tonnage 


and Coeke.—The furnace c 
market has a better tone, as most of 
the surplus material which forced 
prices down a few weeks ago has been 
disposed of, and production in the Con 


nellsville 


are not 


Coal 


users. 


region has been curtailed 
The H.C. Frick Coke Co. 


1241 ovens 


sharply. put 
in the region last week 
Furnace coke is still quotable at $2.65 

75, Connellsville, but the 
quotation is less common and 
likely disappear in a short time. De- 
mand for foundry coke is still quiet 
and Domestic 
improving consistently. 
Old Material. 


f a large tonnage of 


out 


to $2 


] 
lowel 


will 


prices are weak. fuel 


needs are 


the sal 
No. 1 heav: 
steel com 


Following 


melting steel to a nearby 
pany at $17, the scrap market has a 
stronger tone. This | 

ok much surplus steel out of 
market l 


yurchase 
the 


and dealers are paying better 


mucn 
‘ 


+ 


to cover against this sale than 
were a week ago. Other small 
mills have also been made, 
prices as high as $17.50. 
sheets are still 
and, in the continued absence 
of mill buying are hardly quotable as 
high teel. Dealers have paid 
$16.75 and less for this material and 
the principal users are turning down 
offers to buy at $17 and $17.25. The 
light scrap are quiet, but 
sales of specialties are being 

regularly at $20.50 to $21. Steel foun 
dry operations are good and ship 
ments of this grade of scrap are keep 


they 
sales to 
bringing 
Compressed rather 


quiet, 


as S 


grades of 


made 


ng up. 
P es ne aoross ton delivered consumers 

rds Pittsburgh and points taking the 
Pitts! gh district freight rate 

Ba Open-Hearth Grades: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel.$17.00 to $17 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 15.00to 1 
scrap rails 16.00 to 16.50 
( pressed sheet steel 16.75 t 
bundled sheets, sides and 

end : »0 to 6.01 
cs t iron carwheels es 0 to f 0 
Sheet bar crops, ordinary. 8.50 to 19.00 


fh el eh th fl el fed 


He y breakable cast 2.00 to 12.50 

Ni > railroad wrought 7.00 to 17.50 

H tee axie turnings 6.00 to 16.50 
shop turnings 1L50to 12 


Acid Open-Hearth 


Grades 


R knuckles and couplers 20.50 to 1.00 
R ( l nd leaf spring 20.50 to 1.00 
R tes whee 2 0 to 1.00 
\ hos, b t d bloom 
e! L.50t ( 
L, pi l plate 1 50t 00 
W nine ht ¢ ide 2 fy Oto 1 ) 
} t b y crop 21 of 2 00 
H xle turnings 16.00 to 16.50 
Electric Furr Grades 
hir 150 to ) ) 
HI é turnings 16.00 t 1¢ 0 
I Fur Grades 
: rt shov - steel turn- 
s 12.00 to 
= r xed } and 
1 . 12.( + 1 ) 
( } 12.00 to 12 v0 
I M Grade 
St car axl 91.50to 22. 
( G ] 


N 1 cast 15.00 to 16.00 


Rail ft. and under 19.00t 20.00 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


Per Gross 7 


Rerolling, 4-in. and under 10 in., 

Pittsburgh ... euaweedes $35.00 
Rerolling, 4-in. and under 10 in., 

WOE. i nciutcaecdnesavas 35.00 
Rerolling, 4-in. and under 10 in., 

Cleveland are ; ene $5.00 
Rerolling, 4-in. and under 10 in., 

Chicago 37.00 


Forging quality, Pittsburgh $40.00 to 41.00 


Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross T 


Old range Bessemer, 51.50% iron .. -$4.80 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51.50% iron..... 4.65 
Mesabi Bessemer, 61.60% iron............ 4.65 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron......... 4.50 


High phosphorus, 51.50% iron............. 4.4 


Foreign Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 

Iron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 
iron in dry Spanish or Algerian. 12.00¢ 

Iron ore, low phos., Swedish, average 68% 
, cicweaveeve Cad CA REED COS RO ON OOM 12.00c 

Iron ore, basic Swedish, average 65% 
DL Cadden ness asseheehatandacrs Serre } 

Manganese ore, washed, 52% manganese, 
eek: Gee: CEG. so cvcscsccdesebuwau $0.00c. 

Manganese ore, Brazilian, African or Indian, 
" % . SE eae ieee - -80.90e. 

Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
concentrates ee $15.25 to $16.5( 
Per Gross To 

Chrome ore, 45 to 50% CroOs, crude, c.iif. 
Atlantic seaboard ... : . $22.00 to $24.0( 
Per Lb 

concentrates of 
50c. to 55c 


Molybdenum ore, 85% 
MoS», delivered 


Coke ; 
Per Net Ton 


Furnace, f.o.b. Connellsville 


DOE scenes - : ; $2.65 to $2 
Foundry, f.o.b. Connellsville 

prompt sesenseves : 3.75 to 4.75 
Foundry, by-product, Ch’go ovens 8.00 


Foundry, by-product, New En- 
en, GN nape cnakseees 93 11.00 
Foundry, by-product, Newark or 


Jersey City, delivered 9.00 to 9.40 


Foundry, by-product, Phila.. 9.0/ 
Foundry, Birmingham ..... 5.00 
Foundry, by-product, St. Louis, 

Za.B. OVORE cccocece paneer ies 8.00 
Foundry by-prod., del’d St. Louis 9.00 


Coal 


Per Net Ton 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa 


SE sendeoes renner ; $1.25 to $1.75 
Mine run coking coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 

SNS Ginccdaeanedacaveeusesnss 1.50 to 1.75 
Gas coal, %-in. f.o.b. Pa. mines... 1.90to 2.00 


Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. mines 1.65to 1.75 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines... 80c.to 90c. 
Gas slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.... 1.00to 1.10 


Sheet Bars 


Open Hearth or Bessemer) 
Per Gross T 
Y gstown 85.00 
( i 
Slabs 
(8 in. x 2 in. and under 10 in. x 10 in.) 
Per G sa T 
Pittsburct $35.0 
Y ngstown 85 
Cleveland $5.00 
Prices of Raw Material 
F erromanganese 
Per Gross 1 
Domesti ™ : eaboard $105.0 
Foreign, & Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 
paid 105.00 
Spiegeleisen 
Per Gross Ton Furr e 
Domesti 19 to 21 $31.00 to $84.0/ 
Domestic, 16 to 19% 29.00 to $2.00 
Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
50 : $83.50 
5% 180.0 
Per Groas TT of Per Groas Ton 
Furnace Furnace 
10% ~++- $35.00 | 12% $39.00 
11% -seee 87.00114 to 16% 45.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Gross Ton | Per Gross Ton 
10% .$30.0 12% $34.00 
11% sooo Gee 
Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 
Per Grosa Ton Per Gross T 
.$23.00 | 10% $27.00 to $28 
24.00 | 11% 29.00 to 30.06 
8 .. 25.00 | 12% $1.00 te 0 
9% «+++ 26.00 | 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal 


del’d : $1.40 to $1.50 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 

to 70% Cr., per Ib. contained Cr. deliv- 

ered, in carloads _ 11.00¢. 
Ferrovanadium, per lb. contained vanadium, 

f.o.b. furnace . $3 15 to $3.65 


Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads $160.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per gross ton $91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electric 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per gross ton $122.50 


Skelp 
I Pittsburg! Youngstow 
Per Lb 
Grooved 1.85c. to 1.906 
Universal 1. 85c. to 1.90¢ 
Sheared ] RE to 1 G0c 


Wire Rods 


(Common soft, base) 
Per Gross Ton 


\ oOo 
Cle j 00 
C} ig £41 001 13 00 
Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluor 
not over 6 silicon, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines $18.06 
lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines 20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 
5¢ silica, c.i.f Atlantic port duty 
paid ‘ as $18.25 to $18.75 
Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 96 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 2%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines 32.50 


Fire Clay Brick 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Worke 


High-Heat Intermediate 
Duty Brick Heavy Duty Brick 


$43.00 to $46.00 $35.00 to $88.00 
43.00 to 46.00 35.00 to 38.00 
50.00 to 65.00 
Ohio . ... 48.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois 43.00 to 46.00 


Pennsylvania 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
35.00 to 38.00 
$5.00 to $8.00 
85.00 to 38.00 
35.00 to 38.00 


Ground fire clay, 
per ton 7.00 


Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Worka 


Pennsylvania : a $43.00 
Chicago .. 62.00 
Birmingham oa 60.00 


Silica clay, per ton $8.50 to 10.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard sizes, f.o.b Baltimore and 


Chester, Pa. .. $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b Baltimore and 

Chester, Pa. 40.00 
Standard size ... neeen , 45.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard size ; . $45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
Per 100 Pieces 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham or 


Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
CNS DE. oo dc asienesardsccseuwessanens 7 
PO REE occ ncaccovvesccdaveescastenes 70 
i RD. 6nd ccibckceacdvsdnesieseocnneseses 70 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 7 heads......... 70 


Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square... .70 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons. .70 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
SE on vsdbded 604000005 00R00600 00000008 7 


DE cccunwadse 7.00c. to 6.75c. per Ib. off list 
*F.o.b. Chicago, New York and Pittsburgh. 


tBolts with rolled thread up to and including 
\% in. x 6 in. take 10 per cent lower list prices. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Per Cent Of List 
Semi-finished hexagons nuts sed - 
Semi-finished hexagons castellated nuts, S.A.E..70 
Stove bolts in packages, P’gh 75, 20, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages, Chicago. .75, 20, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages, Cleveland .75, 20, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk, P’gh 75, 20, 10,56 and 2% 
Stove bolts in bulk, Chicago. .75, 20, 10,5 and 2% 
Stove bolts in bulk, Cleveland.75, 20, 10,5 and 24% 
Tire bolts sa 60, 6 and 5 
Discounts of 70 per cent off on bolts and nuts 
applied on carload business. For less than car- 
load orders discounts of 565, 60 per cent apply. 


Large Rivets 
(%4-In. and Larger) 


Base per 100 Lb 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Cleveland. . $3.1 
F.o.b. Chicago .. nical 3.20 


Small Rivets 
(Je-In. and Smaller) 
Per Cent Off List 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh )and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland .70 and 16 
F.o.b. Chicago 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but not exceeding 60c 
per 100 lb. on lots of 200 Ib. or more) 
Per Cent Of List 
. 80, 10 and & 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and & 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread. .75 and 18 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread 5 


Milled cap screws.... 


Upset hex. cap screws, 8.A.E. thread BS 
Upset set screws ‘ 80, 10 and & 
Milled studs bi oon 
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Railroad Needs Still Feature of Steel Market—Ingot 
_— . & 24-9 ’ S 
Output Barely Sustained at 85 Per Cent 
Wester: n and ste rke S 
£ al re 11Y 1? n al we ovel RH OOO 
r iy ! I ssued | the St. Louis 
. f ul grvage and ma i The 
ement passenger type and eight 
! n the lal ire issuing 
hick n < ders have 
i will iners rodu n to 80 per 
! ext WeeK r 10 davs are 
I R l da, Cr! gro & North West 
nad in tw uM 
¢ ie annealed ci 
! f lr weekKs 
ws of hb 
} iding Chicago producers to 
| arket for re of ing 
y ’ ntrast with 
e six to eight weeks ago 
her ro} ‘ f delive oot far 
} ha the withdrew f m tne 
. rice situation is little 
’ ing week ag (ompeti- 
! erritory served by the 
f () R c hy ight tg anized 
r t ( ; low as DD i Ib., 
Bla neets } é re ently 
ha ‘ } e! 1 in ( cago at i Con 
not changing their policy 
rl mouth buying, and though 
f ‘ y it it still averages 8&5 
) ( ent of capacit s becom- 
2 reasing difficult to maintain 
ron aT ‘ 4 1 oul if isiness 
ere I irgel re lea Si \ steel 
. ne I manutacture! e noted 
. eh . : 
ei = 7 omental 
, Western 
; , 1¢ ed p 
: areas Ferroalloys.—This market is quiet 
ae pr re unchanged Several 
5 f spiegeleisen have been 
( t $ Hazard, Pa. 
. . : Ch ‘ t 
1 g ( ¢ 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Th« cast iro 
t ! to ha touched the 
ne Cal Re Oak, 
\f | ] 
J have ] ( rable 
[ il inna iaer, Aa? d 
] u1 } 1 ? ot ») 
S t g 
t tne 
T Y y ’ r¢ Ve 
I t ford, Ill 
: ewage d 
W T 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Trans- 
‘ ne y +} ex ( mn ties in the 
ere confined to an order fo1 
1,000 tons of track fastenings. Of 
Sheets 1) ind continues to run pecial note, however, is the fact that 
eliveries are slow in output, now at 75 per cent of 
b nd galvaniz heets is to be stepped up to 80 
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by the end 
Heavy purchases of standard- 
section rails are reported to be near 


per cent 


Wet k. 


of the coming 


at hand. Local sellers expect con- 
tracts to be placed next week by the 
New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
The Rock Island, which took 
50,000 tons a year ago, is expected in 
the market in the near future, and 
there is promise that the Illinois Cen- 
tral may soon buy rails, notwithstand- 
ing given out recently that 
this purchase would be made late in 
the year. Another purchase near at 
hand is that by the Chicago & North 
Western. 


vania. 


reports 


Price b. mill, per ¢ ss ton: Standard 
hearth and Be rails, $4 

eht rai I ed from billets, $36 Per 

; G 1 railroad ke 2.80 

tr 5 } re nuts Re steel! 


Cold-Rolled Strip.—Releases_ con- 
light, and production is barely 
supported bet 
of mill 
on 


tinue 
ween 60 and 65 per cent 
capacity. Prices are holding 


small-lot sales. 


Chi 
announcing lower 
cement 
new quotations are 
this being a drop 


Warehouse Business. 


cago 
warehouses are 


common and coated 


ire nails. The 


1 
pase, per Keg, 


$2.95 


of 25c. a keg. Demand for steel com- 
modities out of warehouses is fully 


equal to that in the previous week. 


Reinforcing Bars.—This market is 
both as to placed and 
Prices for billet steel 
continue weak and 
lots having been 
taken below 2.15c. a lb., Chicago ware- 
Though there have been many 
reports of efforts to stabilize prices, 
no evidence that measures 
thus far been effective. 
quiet, with the ask- 


quiet orders 
fresh inquiries. 
reinforcing 
mixed, 


bars 
occasional 


) 


house. 


there is 
taken 


Rail steel bars ars 


have 


ing price 2c. a lb. The Milwaukee 
Road, which estimates its track ele- 


SUU0 tons, 
small 
Illinois 
opened Oct. 


needs in Chicago at 
ordered about 150 

Bids D 
State buildings are to be 


15. 


vation 
tons in 
for 


has 


lots. on 50 tons 


Hot - Rolled Strip. Buyers con- 
tinue to take this commodity only as 
needs dictate. Book 
ings are unusually light for October. 
Prices holding moderately well, 
though concessions are noted from th: 
2.20c. a lb., Chi- 
for 6 in. narrower, and 
2.10c. for strips wider than 6 in. Re 
| automobile manufacturers 
are light, not only because of 


but 


take 
their immediate 


are 


quotations of 
and 


curta 


1 
pecause ‘¢ 


i aliso 
efforts to reduce inventories. Output 
f hot-rolled strips ranges from 60 t 
65 per cent « f capacity. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—This mar- 


Ket remall steady at 2.30c. a lb., Ch 
ig Contracting for fourth quarte. 


olume. Demand from 
is light, but 
makers of farm 
mplements have helped to fill in cold- 
finished bar production schedules, and 


1 
the 


manufacturers 


0 One 
i I i 


from 


specifications 


} 


industry is operating at close to 

75 per cent of capacity. 
Plates.—Orders for more than 85,- 
000 tons of steel will come to Western 





mills to cover car orders placed with 
Western shops. The Santa Fe has 
ordered 5754 freight cars and 51 pas 
senger cars. The 5000 tons of steel 
needed for the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois order will be booked locally. 
There is a possibility that some of the 
5000 cars recently ordered by the 
Southern will be built in shops whicl 
draw on Chicago mills for their steel 
needs. New inquiry looms large as the 
St. Louis-San Francisco comes _ int 
the market for 2500 box, 800 gondola, 
500 automobile, 10 baggage and five 
baggage and mail cars. The Great 
Northern, in announcing its budget 
for next year, discloses that it will 
build 1000 box cars at St. Cloud, 
Minn., 300 ore cars at Superior, Wis.., 
and 30 locomotives at Great Falls and 
Hillyard, Mont. Also included in this 
program is the purchase of 1000 gon- 
dola cars. An oil refiner in the South- 
west has ordered 3000 tons of plates, 
which will be fabricated into tanks by 
a local shop. Fresh tank inquiry is 
dull and outstanding projects now cal 
for not more than 12,000 tons. Th 
Milwaukee pipe maker has received 
an order for 11,000 tons of 20-in. pips 
for the Southern California Edison Co 
Deliveries of plates show marked in 
provement, with practically the f 
range in sizes to be had in 10 days t 
five weeks. 

Old Material.—Heavy melting steel, 
shoveling steel and No. 2 wrought 
have declined 25c. a _ ton. Many 


specialties have declined, as the e1 
tire market seeks the lower leve 
reached a week ago by heavy tonnags 
grades. A sale of 1000 tons i 

draulic bundles recorded a new lov 
price of $13 a gross ton, delivered 
Rerolling rails, which were strong a 
week ago on a direct purchase by a 
steel mill from a railroad, have ré 
ceded again to the general level of the 
market. Short rails are also easier 
Consumers’ commitments in the last 
few weeks have given brokers sizabl 
books, and it is quite evident that se] 
ers are now taking more interest i1 


covering old business than in accun 
ulating orders for future deliveries 
Steel foundries in this district 

. . , 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


Bars 
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+x +} } ey 
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> 
} = | y ’ 
y "4 ; y 
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F's i it i ré 
£ 1] 
‘ erer r malle ‘ 
No. 1 wrought The ( 
23 4 
y ho ] OOn y f 
+} Pe? Mayr ‘ ) 
Per Gross Ton 
Hi 
? 


and r’l’d steel 


\ 
: 
’ nl f 
l 
tag y rr? Yr 
. 
T eg 
' fa + re y 
Tt ‘ + 1 here that 
4 f + . 57 
] m ‘ 
7 
. er. In the mear 
y ] ‘ Qt y mand 
aioe 
S ners now mode! are 
production sacklogs iz 
e . 3.3 Cc 
ars are shrinking. Spec 


ontinue to matcn shipments, 


ing, both for nearby and 


re needs, has tapered ra 


| e £..)) : 
harplv. Announcements of fall tern 

f¢ posts are not yet product 
ft iarger orders 


Structural Material—Building 


tract cor! nue { rag in the l 
; ¢ y 
ite ( a 
. ‘ ; | y 
\ ve? ant entral I Y 
; + + ] 
( Sidi) ? er t LiKe 
Oo + 1 new hote it O 
1 Cit ()} } 2000 tor for 1 
tion to the Union Station, Oma 
n Y 100 tery for t) Northwe 
{ f } ] 
ern Mutu Life Bu ng, Milwaul 
\ ting u) } nad PEY called 
> 
ve b the C} igo B iT 
} y PET tt? y ‘ il 
evel \ rore i 
T ! ene as { t i 
{ Y T iC I Y i rhe 
} } 
' 


! } \ Price mtinuse 
ss I I manutact re! 
( than automobile plant 
! ime Jobber repo! 
ent in fall trade, but ll 
‘ ry litable stoc} nd 
pre ng mil for prompt deliv 
eries of sma rder Output by w 
inds at 65 per cent of 
t at which rate produce} é 
ld stock 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Th 
Ket holding t the gain noted 
week ag Prices are steady or all 
ft ale 
Coke All over n ti district re 
4 | and hipment of by-product 
! ke are fully equal t ( 
t Tce re firm at $8 a ton, 
Detroit Scrap Declines 
DETROIT, Oct. 1 A decline of 
n ha “curred on most grades of 
ter n tl district during 
the | t e No sales of imps 
tal f ted, 
Au ( duction is at the 
ne i! Witt indi it 
tl vn Is will be in the 
I I embe wit! i 
y T ’ 
Indust & istion Engine 
g poratior (03 Protect I 
Building, Birmingham, } ee! 
pointed district engineer f the 
De patch Oven €o.. Minneap 
Minn. The district includes Alabama 


Georgia, Mississippi and Tennesse: 
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New York 


ve Inquiries Upward of 20,000 Tons—Structural 


Market Active—Prices Weaker 





, , Way ng in 
en! \ Railroad 1 n nat 
tons f a Vv t ind 
‘ ; Phil 
‘ eel rnt n the past 
{ itlook r building 
y Y the n T evera 
rted by fabricators to 
nally good. In tl ning 
1 Sept 0, the { ! 
I Ni \ dist f tructura 
! ] lding al t i 
wa riage el », Wa 
‘ Sai rding t the St 1C 
I St Board of Trade of New 
ee Ss \ ured with 458,259 tons for 
y JPR Nev ore for rail ad 
! the East include 2500 
! r tl + re & Ohio. The steel 
I I ! ture shows increasing weak- 
i on the large ynnage 
I ect Structural Snape ure ) 
I most buyers at 2.14%ec 
! e! th some large users get- 
ica ! till lower prices. No. 13 gag 
‘ ¢ nr iled sheets are be ing old to 
ne? I he ] ger buyers at 2 25 Pittsburgh 
e mills. though othe ire hold 
7 Ni. \ ; io and the itte? price ap- 
r market Tor ‘ nstances on mall or- 
I Wa } N ) gage blue annealed 
I It I y é > 10 to 2. 20 b it the 
‘ t e 24-in. wide rolled on 
I ? n Is be ing sold fre 
Conr ent low as 2c., Pittsburgh 
! ) Hot ] eel has been sold at 
: t nee of $2 a ton to large buy 
No. 1X and In the main er, strip prices 
I ie 2 mail rly ste Buyers have at 
I te obtain concession on 
; except for the large ton 
‘ hich conce ns are su 
{ I le tr ippe Y T se 
ange il e pri tua 
n 1 product 
; _ 
Reinforcing Bars. Bookings tl 
ave been at a somewhat 
‘ ! ate han in September. The 
Concrete Steel ¢ as taken three 
Vi I I h will re ire a tota 
100 ton 11 A third subwa 
tion 1s 1 it ! ds, making 
( } i t 1000 tons of bars which wi be 
es ha d hortly for New York sub- 
( y \ Althoug ne et bars 
I ! gre! ly prices t 2.05 itts 
f ' ira f onty re yr yrted to 
a ) I t 34 to $6 a ton 
: ’ 
. 
, 
{ r é Y I re l 
’ N i y 
tot La yt Cast Iron Pipe. suving of res 
O00 + ( } mited to mall tonn res 
. 
N I I re general] inchanged. 
I ror t : fartfon Conn., has awarded about 
A venue ( I of ntrifugal pipe to one 
5500 Sout maker and about 20 tons of 
ng a 23 ! e} Newburgh, N. Y.. 
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has placed 


125 tons of water pipe 
with the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
the 


low bid having been $36.45 a net 


ton, delivered. Inquiry for pipe fron 


private companies continues 


Ss not expected to I 


1 
small and 


iow much n 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


Ba per 


id Off List 
: ( 1 ' Gf 
( r 0 to 50 and 10 
Car e ] i hread 
x 1 naller 60 
1 ) 1 
~; x er Of 0 nd 1 
‘ y 
 ¢ i Y 1 60 
f d sma 0to 50 and 10 


Per 100 Ft. 


’ $17.33 
S é ee] »-in 20.24 
oO} te 1 95.00 
( t-ir : 67.00 
) Welded Pine 
C Ry} Galv. 
46 29 
r b tt ; 39 
n 48 35 
nd 8 lan 44 17 
\ hat di 
y } + > 19 
7 huf 11 - 9 
11 + 14 6 
¢ 17 é 
1¢ 
P (14 {0 in.) 
Prime Second 
box $6.45 $6.20 
cl A AAA 
$9.70 $12.10 
IX 12.00 14.25 
IXX 13.90 16.00 
f Plate (14 a2 20 in.) 
( b. « $10.00 to $11.00 
I¢ b 12.00 t 15.00 
I< 10-11} oatir 13.75 to 14 ) 


nealed—Black, 


One Pass 

Per Lb 

7T5c.t g0 
y 2 90c. to 3.95 
8 95e. to 4.00c 

é 1.0 to 4.10 

* 4.20c. to 4.2 

4.45c. to 4.50 

G ar ed 





Lee 6 RRR 


<€ 


provement until buying for spring dé fering t vy scrap only at reductior 


4 ‘. - 4 : - 
livery begins late in the fall. from recent purchase prices, b1 
Prices per met ton deliv’d Ne Yor puying pri are generally n 
Water pipe, 6-i: ind irger S24 ¢ ¢ : . . . ‘ 
$36.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $37.60 to $39. anged. No. 1 Cavy meting steel 
s-In., $44.60 to $46.6 ( s A eing ea I contra t 

pe, $3 extra ( Pp nd Rathie) } 


Warehouse Business.—Buying fron rokers paying $10.00 a ton, delivers 
stock has been fairly active 
month. Demand for structural ma een accepting shipments in the past 
terial, steel bars and black sheets is week. No. 2 heavy melting steel prices 
active, but galvanized sheets have have receded slightly and are now 91 


. ¢ . | i tan lel y i nr . e1fh- 
been quiet in the past week or more, ) a ton, delivered, and a suinh 
and prices continue weak. Conces ent ippiy 1s reported to be ava 
sions of $2 and more a ton are not able at these price 


uncommon. ! price f.0.b 
Coke.—Furnace coke is firmer, the N 
standard furnace grade being quoted H: 





at about $2.75 a net ton, Connellsville, 
Beehive foundry coke is unchanged a 
94.85 a net ton, ovens, for special 


+ 


brands, or $8.56, delivered to northern Cast gs (I 

New Jersey, Jersey City and Newark, ypixeq : 

and $9.44 to New York and Brooklyn. ns 

In the by-product coke field, foundry ives 

coke production will shortly be in- 1 

creased by the addition of this grade sre fire 

to the Koppers operation at Swede- . ce WwW 

land, Pa. In the past, these ovens ae tins 

have produced only furnace and sized St } 

coke. By-product foundry coke is ¢ ns he 

quoted at $9 to $9.40 a net ton, New- ‘rices per gross 

ark or Jersey City, and $10.06, New es 

York or Brooklyn. ‘ » meacary 
Old Material.—Although consumers 

in eastern Pennsylvania are either : . te 

temporarily out of the market or of boil et t 1.00 


Cleveland 


Steel Demands Light and Prices Weaken—No Important 
Gain in Automobile Industry Expected This Year 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 15. 


Demand for all line f finished steel continues light 
The steel industry has been counting on a revival of automobile manufacturing 
this month, but a pickup of any proportions is not in sight, and the general 
opinion is that automobile production will remain rather slow the remainder of 
the year. 

With further retrenchment by some of the car builders to change over to 
their new models, the production of automobiles is still declining. However, a 


few of the automobile manufacturers have placed orders for round lots of 


sheets for November delivery and some increase is looked for in the output « 
motor cars late in November. 

Sheet mills have cleaned up on shipment f material for Chevrolet bodi« 
and during the week received releases of good tonnages of sheets for bodies fo1 
this company’s new cars. Shipments of this material are to start Nov. 4. Auto 
mobile parts makers as yet have received few orders for parts for new cars. 

Steel production has been further it will be shipped by water and 
curtailed. The leading local producer umably will come from a Lake fur- 
of steel bars is now operating at nace. Additional purchases of high 
about 75 per cent of capacity and_ silicon foundry iron have been made 
some of the sheet and hot and cold- by the Ford company, making the re- 
rolled strip mills are down to about rted total of 16,000 tons over the 
50 per cent. past three of four weeks. This com- 

While there are still price irregu- pany is not yet through buying iron 
larities, the market shows little for this year’s delivery, but probabl; 
change in this respect from a week will conclude its purchases in time to 
ago. The steel bar price situation ap- have the iron shipped by water before 
pears to have been clarified by the the close of the season of Lake navi- 
adoption of a 1.90c., Cleveland, base gation. The market was dull the past 
by local mills. Some weakness has week, sales by Cleveland interests 


developed in plates. amounting to 13,600 tons, as compared 
Pig Iron.—The Ford Motor Co. on vith over 52,000 tons during the pre- 

= . . a Te There is little hn : 

Saturday purchased 17,000 tons of vious week. 17 is little buying 


basic pig iron for October shipment. %Y foundrie n the automotive held 
 @ . +} £ 1 4] Saat at tha arl 

While the source of the iron was 4 ese fee he effec f the slack- 
: . +ha+ ¥ oO f + > yt ry +ix na “1? 

not announced, it is understood that ening yf he au ive industry. 


Q} n 
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are ta 
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vy re y 
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sis i) 
nd $1 
pase, 
Michis 
to $19 
y 
silic 
) y 
il I 
* ; t} 
Ul ag 


Iron 


th, es 





S ) l motive I inaries 
ty Consumers in other heids 
ng a iair an int of iron and 

ce expect to Ship a littl 
month than in September 
nd quotations are unchanged at 


urnace, for outside shipment 
f r io il aie very Whil > ‘0, 


t the ruling quotation in 
n, this price ha peen haded 
0, or 50c. ha een cut. off the 
xtra on some business in ce! 

vestern Michigan to me¢ i 
rice that 1 qu te fy m 
and attributed to seller f 
Yr) 

d 
: t ) 
I 
I rna 


Ore There has been a fair 


] 


or ore recently for fill-in pu 


50.000 tons. Buy 


ul ignt to be about ove! TY 


on. Shipments show a med 


erate decline from September. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Specifications 
for sheet bars gained slightly during 
the week due to releases from two or 


tnree n 


ills that have picked up some 


new sheet orders from the automotive 


ndustry. 


Strip 
both for hot and cold-rolled 
i] 


light, 
strip. 


are not 


Shipments are being made 
Wire rods are 


$35 contracts. 
$40, Cleveland. 


Steel—Demand continues 


Some of the hot rolling m 
operating at more than 60 


per cent of capacity and cold-rolling 


mills are even less favorably situated. 
Consumers are ordering from hand-to 


and not much gain in volume 


looked for until the automotive in 


mouth 
austr 
Vn c 


ippears 


juotation of 1.90c., 


picks up. Hot-rolled strip, 

1 on round lot busin 

to be holding to the regular 

Pittsburgh, for 

id 2c. for narrow strip. Mill 

intaining the 2.75c., Cleveland 
i 


or cold-rolled strip and me 


ll trying to get 2.85c. for small 


Bars, Plates and Shapes.—Demand 
for steel bars continues light, as mills 


are not getting much tonnage from 
the automotive industry. Structural 
- . ama 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
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Cold-Finished Steel Bars.—Specifi- 
ations are very light for material 
ised in the automotive industry, but 
rders from other consumers show 
yme gain. The market is firm. 

Coke.—By-product coke for do 

t ise is moving well and some 
ne ducers have their entire out- 
ut r this month. Prices are 

n ng $4.7 Ohio ovens, for 
gg and $4.50 for nut size, but pro- 
lucers are talking of an advance Nov. 


Old 


indry coke is quiet. Ohio by- 
foundry coke quoted at 

vens. 
Material.—The market is weak 
ery dull No new demand has 
rom the mills and dealers are 
iving much scrap to fill old or- 
lea melting steel in lighten 
$ declined 25c. a ton and 
irnace scrap has similarly de- 
. ng a portion of its recent 
Th slowing down in the auto- 
\ reflected in Snarp 
n the amount of rap com 

he Det territ 
Hi 


Philadelphia 


~ 


nd for Shapes Improves with Prices Still Unstable— 


Pennsylvania Rails To Be Allocated This Week 


Iron 


7 he Iron 


ige, Octobe 


r 


17 


1929 


man t é elng aé 1edl 
( Plate orders art 
! gl ncreas¢ n the 
Wespit U! improve 
range 
000 tons of rails 
w on about 
na iducts and 
ng ing lired 
! ( I I shade this 
OU a ton or n ‘ Compe- 
encountered from South- 
of pig iron, but the mini- 
on of Birmingham fur- 





naces today is about $13.50, furnace, 


and certain sellers are maintaining 
$14 a ton, base. On 100 tons of low 
phosphorus iron, bids on which were 
recently opened by the Panama Canal 
Commission, Washington, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. was low bidder and the 
Delaware River Steel Co. next. No 
other furnaces quoted on the business. 
The Virginia furnace will not be ready 
to go into blast until about the end 
of this month. Present plans are to 
offer both sand and machine cast pig 
iron and compete with the Birming- 
ham producers in the sand cast grade. 
Consumers of in this district 
are not expected to buy before Nov. 1. 


basic 


Prices per gross ton at Philadelphia: 
t P No, 2 1.75 to 
9 i $91.96 $91 7 
| N XxX t 
East. P No. 1X 22.26 t 
Bas lel'd st. Pa.) AGot 2U.2 
Gray gr ¢ ar 
Malleat 2 
Stan ow } ( 
N y Sta I ) ) ) 
Cop. 1 ow | | 
r? e) 0 
\ N 
N X 4 
Pric except is pecified the 
re deliv’d Philadelphia. Freight 1 
( ; $1.64 from « tern Pennsyv 
furnace $4.54 from Virginia fur 
Bars.—Business is limited to small 


orders, in most cases at the new level 
of 1.90c. a lb., Pittsburgh, or 2.22c., 
delivered Philadelphia. Contracts for 
are being generally to 
new which apparently 
firm in this district. 


bars 


revised 
the basis, is 
substan- 
tial tonnages of bars are being placed 
with distributers and both billet steel 
and rail steel grades are being fur- 
nished. Billet steel bars are quoted at 
1.95ce. to 2.05c., Pittsburgh, or 2.2 


Reinforcing Bars.—Some 


to 2.37c., delivered Philadelphia, usu- 
ally with no extra for cutting to 
length. Rail steel bars range from 
1.90c. to 1.95c., Franklin, Pa., and 


Tonawanda, N. Y., or 2.22c. 
delivered Philadelphia, with no extra 
for cutting to length. Occasionally 
the rail steel bar quotation is shaded 
by $1 a ton or more to secure desir- 
able contracts. Pending projects in 
this district 500 tons of bars for 
a sewer and bulkhead on Spring Gar- 


to 2.27c., 


are 





oe Tn re f outer COU gta Tpeanes CT LaTeeELY ’ 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 
jase pel Lt 
J and heavier...... . 2.70¢c 
r Suv 
Sty pe 2.7 
Sott I mall il l 
I (except bands) 2.8 
I l-edge ir ) 
R d-« 1 finished 1% 
1 3 ; 
I nd-« s inished a 4.30c 
Reinfor teel bars. sq. twisted and 
leforr 2.6 > an 
( f inds and hex 3.60 
{ ft , da ral rt 
~ } 
» \ t n ne 
>] { 
*R ‘ 1) 4 10 
(a (No. 24). 4.3 
I } ealed (No. 10) 
B Ni 13) 4( 
I ’ t¢ 
R 2 
Q ron } 6 60 
*For 50 bundles or more; 10 to 49 
FI 1.10 bass 1 to 9 bun., 4.35c, base 
‘For 50 bundles or more; 10 to 49 
bur +.95c. base; 1 to 9 bun., 5.30c. base. 
eneetet enka " WU " nee 





RAE et 


i 





den Street, Philadelphia, and 140 tons specifications on the new models of 
in a freight warehouse for the Penn-_ tw 





prominent 
sylvania Railroad at Harrisburg. they have contracts. Meanwhile, « 
Plates.—Orders and_ specifications enedursehiyr ers have bi ” 
against contracts are in fair volume, ee : ’ - ae Pe: Se ” 
but tonnages are small. Consumers ee ee — gh ng 
of plates in this district are well en- — eee ‘ oer ee 
gaged, especially boiler shops, most ; a ; Ps 
of which have sufficient business Imports.—In the week ended O 
carry them into next year. The pric ll, arrivals at 
is being maintained at 2.05c., Coate ws f structural shapes f1 
ville, Pa. or 2.15¢., delivered Phila Lit ul ind J ton teel 
delphia. owedel 
Shapes.—Fabricating shops are wel = Old : Material.—A = a 
occupied, in some cases having enoug! cer: “lees ; ; 7 
tonnage for the rest of the year. New a b epee . ~s 
fabricated projects are plentiful and : See ee : 
shape mills have been booking a carro mie ts ~ yh : : : 
slightly increased volume of busines > > arg 
this month. Prices, however, are ana Rib. a hae ' a XN 
unstable, ranging from 1.90c., fob. |, “ye sie 
nearest mill to consumer, or 1.96 a ne — 
< ( 21) ere 


delivered Philadelphia, to 2c., f.o 
mill, or 2.06c., delivered Philadelp! 
Occasionally less than 1.90c., f.o.b 


17 


mill, is quoted on desiral 


f 


Sheets.—Black and galvanized sheet 
prices are lacking in firmness and ré 
cent business, although for only mo 
erate-sized tonnages, has been at 
2.75c., Pittsburgh, or 3.07c.. delivered 
Philadelphia, for black and_ 3.50 
Pittsburgh, or 3.82c., delivered Phila- 
delphia, for galvanized. Blue annealed H 
sheets are also inactive, but the price 
are unchanged at 2.35c., Pittsburgh, 
or 2.67c., delivered Philadelphia, for ; 
No. 13 gage and 2.20c., Pittsburgh, o1 ‘ 
2.52c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 gag 
blue annealed plate 5 To preferred 
buyers, or when competition is encoun 
tered from sheets made on the con 


tinuous mull, ncesslor f $2 a ton 


and more to 2.25¢c. for No. 13 gage, 


and 2.10. for No. 10 gage, ar isu 


Eastern Mills Oppose Rail-Water Rates 


™~ 


Say Proposed Combinations in Examiner’s Report Are 
Most Favorable to Pittsburgh and Chicago 


WASHINGTON, 


Oct. 15. Eastern preiu a , nared wit rat 
steel manufacturers, tn? ign tne ) mypetir rigir 
Bethlehem Steel Co., have filed ex hye f owing tabli 
ceptions with the Interstate Commer I the rate t ent 
Comm on inst e ¢ mine! ) ' 
report in tne o-called Cor vlidate t the 7 } ’ 
Southwestern cases as it would affe¢ 
iron and tee rate from inter 
trunk line points to interior Sout} 
western points, a suggested basis fo1 
which was incorporated in the Bet 
lehem brief 

The contention v made that 

pro} sed rates wouk sup ject } ister’ 
mills to excessive and prejud It it P 
rates in exacting the full combination would e brought withir 
of the locals to interior Southwesterr B 
points while according to Pittsburg} rate ] nd wou roug 
and other competing origins throug! within 8.5 f Bethlehem, while t 
rates less than their combinations. resent fference in their rate 
The Eastern Le¢ sniy per, t wa r | 19 I nae? t 
stated, is vitally interested in secur ent p1 ribed he | t 
ng rates to the Southwest b wa genera eel rate 1S¢ KH ] 
of the ocean routes which are no Bethlehem, Steelton, Baltimors 





clared, will pay their full combina- 





ms, while Pittsburgh and Chicago 
7 + j »*) . ‘ 
pay i per cen ang <0 per cent 
n t I re ectlve ( n 1a 
y 
+ ; ] 
R or ‘ ? ' re 
} ' ) i were Kron Pitt 
) { n Ste n. Th f n 
> 
: m Baltimore 
wa ‘ the 1 
‘ t all 
l a ? ) rv? oY 
, thy rate Ihe 
’ ‘ ‘ y ¥ n ind ? e} i? 
ne ? Krom Pitt gi 
m Ste Si r n Ret 
oP? il ty } Baltimore 
The ee mbination 
ee i V 
34 } R& de » Gta 
‘ D 
x4 be é ’ } 
D> 
! I> é 
7 . . . 
Youngstown Mills at 
75 Per C 
75 Per Cent 
y ) N ( | VN (det 
t? y t ‘ Vt it 
' ! rrent au le 
iachesih } ian ed : tha 
! rY nt 4 é eg ere y 
y , , ¥ nit tog 
ire ive i 1 ent ey ft r) 
erTa T ! i ( 


Ford to Have Record Size 
1350-Lb. Boilers 


Ford Motor Co., Detr , 

pnt f the ¢ mbustion Engineer 
| ! int tw team generating 
r ( ne for 1350 Ib t A 
re ire iperheated to 0) eU 
I Mac Init vill have i ma 

! (0) C010) } f t 
in hour, a cit believed t ( 

I et litt for pre j : 
if t Y nit A | ¢ fired 
pu rized il, the fue enteritr ne 
irt tangen all it the rner 
t f 2 turbulent m ng a ! rf 
AS ind ! for pustion The 
irnact ‘ f the all meta 1 
ter f type nd air p iter 
vill ‘ nstalled >» use ti : f 
the t gases for preheating the a 

I r combust I 


Newton Steel Earnings 
$472,770 in Third Quarter 


Net profit f the Newton Stee “0 | 
r the third quarter! totaled 4/1 iV 
! rges, mparing witn net 
f ~*~ (490 47 tor tine econd larver 
j 4 69? ! tne lirst lar 
[he in tatement I ‘ uit 
( I ne e taxt 
H. D. Conkey & Co., Mendota, IIL., 





manufacturer of overhead traveling 


crane equipment, has appo nted the 
Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. as its 
igent in the ( le veland distri t 
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. > al 
lo Beac tm 


The 


eh ™ 
Pacific Coast 
Cal., P 
igeles Building Takes 3000 Tons of Steel 


laces 4285 Tons of Cast Iron Pipe—Los 


ri CAC La ine Vict int 
1 eel for a I Angel ff 
K 
WeakI I I n pein 
been in effect for some time. 


ts. The McClintic-Mar- 


( took 3000 tons for an office 

B dwa I Angeles 

Co! dated Steel Corporation; 
00 tons for the Los An- 

es Stock Exchange Building, and 
e United States Steel Products Co. 
150 tons and 250 tons respec- 





for the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. New inquiries 
include 1000 tons for an auditorium at 
Long Beach, 400 tons for a powe1 
house at North Bend, Ore., and 276 
tons for a bridge at California Park, 
Cal. Plain material continues firm at 


9) 9° 


2.0uC,, c.1.f. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Cast iron pipe let 
tings included 4285 tons of 6 to 12-in 
Class 150 pipe for Long Beach, Cal.. 
placed with the United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., and 353 tons of 2 to 
6-in. Class B pipe for Long Beach 
Boulevard, Compton, Cal., secured by 
Gadza & Gogo, Los Angeles. Azusa. 
Cal., placed 110 tons of 4 and 6-in. 
Class B pipe for Coney Avenue wit] 
J. J. Showalter, Los Angeles. C. E 
Printiss, San Jose, took 138 tons of 
1-in. Class 150 pipe for Pleasanton, 
Cal. No new inquiries of importance 


22) in ¢ : 
Came Up Io! 


figures during the weel 


Birmingham 


Pig Iron Inquiries for First Quarter Appear—Ensley Rail 


AM () lr ulries 

require 

NnNiy ‘ "y Y 

T VM We nts 
? ? t ‘ een 

T ( Tr? 

I I een he las 

} St ul 

4] 

T eaucet une 

+ y ‘ y? eS 

) r¢ Y Tl Sis; ¢ 
{ { N ‘ , Dp ‘ on 
( I re stronger. 

I N I I Re 1D 

| ( S ( n in Oc 
I I n¢ al of 


al 
I na ne n re 
@ iro? 
\ 7 

} t) 
1. 00 
14.50 
Finished Steel.—Demand is undi- 
| I te new DU née S 
, ra with that of last 

ne I Y a é nange 
rate oI specilying on 
? Unpel I were resumed 


nnessee company’s rail mill 


Onx r receipt 
: , ne 62.000 
IAOUISVILIE w Nashville. 
gaivanized eets have been 
l TE Al] 
not 
, f.o.b. San Francisco 
? y n rn 
l Rei reing 
( l 
’ ’ ' 
Cast Iron Pipe The rate of buy 
ned gradual durit 
eeks, and it is now at th 
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Mill Resumes Operations 


low point of the year. Incoming bus 
ness is less than the output at the 
plants, and backlogs are thin. Recent 
bookings have been made up almost 
entirely of small lots. A project at 
Dallas, Tex., estimated to require be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 tons of the 
larger sizes of pipe, will be up for 
figures the end of this month. Bids 
are expected to be asked for in the 


near future on a project at St. Peters 


bul Fla., to require about 1000 ton 
These ire tne only project of n 
portance known to be pending. Qu 
tations continu t $37 to $388 a n¢ 
ton, Birmingham. 

Coke.—Spot delivery for foundry 


coke is a little stronger. shipment 
on contracts continue steady. Quot 
ve been at $5 a net ton, Bn 


ingham, for almost two years. 


Old Material.— Demand for ste¢ 
grades is growing a little stronger 
prospects for an increase in the melt 
become more certain. Iron scrap re 
mains inactive. Prices are unchanged 
In steel lines they show strength and 
in others they are soft. 


Prices pe TOS ton deliv’d Birm gha 


l $00 


Murray Iron Works Co., Burlington, 
Iowa, has appointed the following 
sales agents: Isaac Hardeman, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: C. Keiser & Co., Dayton, 
Ohio; William Rudolph, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; and P. Schmertz, Detroit. 





St. Louis 


First Pig Iron Sale for First Quarter Is Made—Coke 


Demand Heavier—Scrap Still Weak 


ST. Louis, Oct. 15.—The first sale coke by smelters is hea 
of pig iron for delivery during the ncreasing its schedules 
first quarter of 1930 wag made by the from 1000 tor 1500 
St. Louis Gas & Coke Corporation : 
500 tons of foundry iron to an Illinois Ole Material. Whik 
wheel manufacturer at present prices. ee ee 
Other inquiries for first quarter are whe a oer? 
pending. Otherwise, it was an unin- ‘ ecleges 
teresting week, the local maker sell- eer eer ae — 
ing only an additional 2000 tons for ' Ma eee. Ig ae wa 


shipment during the remainder of th« ' 
year, including 500 tons each to an See ee aa 


Iowa implement manufacturer and to ‘~~~ : = "5 
a local jobbing foundry; 600 tons to a i ee ee . 
machinery manufacturer and 300 tons Noa é oy oe 
to a Missouri jobbing foundry. Sales r, epee — 
of Southern iron were light as a re- 4 p = oe a 
sult of heavy bookings several weeks }, — eee a re 
ago. The market is firm on both * —" 
: \ clation (S I ) 


Northern and Southern makes. Ship- 
ments of the local maker have aver 
aged 1118 tons daily since Oct. 1. 


Prices per gross ton at St. Lou ‘ "i 
= ¢ ale 7 ‘ y i( SL. i ] ~ y 
No. fdy , Sil. 1.75 to 2.25, . NI a ae 
f.o.b. Granite City, Ill $19 to $ t(riOads , KCL Flatt 
Malleable, f.o.b. Granite 
City : rate is 2V.' 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., deliv’d 
St. Lou i 2.16 
Southern No. 2 fdy., deliv’d 16.92 t 
Nort rn malleable, deliv’d 
Northe ba deliv’d 
Freight rate 7T5ec. ( rage) G 
Cc to St. Louis; $2.16 from Chi 
£ from Birmingham 


Finished Iron and Steel. — With 





other lines quiet, interest is centered BOSTON, Dest = 4 : 
in buying of rails. The St. Louis- Winding Co., Providence: 
San Francisco Railway, as noted, ha ” + ow ton f Buf 
tentatively placed 30,000 tons _ for yn - a oe 
1930 with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & f N York State N 
Railroad Co. It is understood that Ma muses 
other railroads are working on their bought 450 ton f Bu 
budgets, which will be approved prob me imported i 
ably about Nov. 1, and the impre: n Wor oe 
is that purchases will be equal to last sot and anotne! Uv 
year’s. There is little doing in plates, = . 
shapes and bars. The structural trad - _—e" 
is dull, and fabricators are in need of © _ 
orders. oo Chere are n 
, r the marke 
Coke.—A steady increase in the de- ave } irchased 
mand for coke is noticed. Domesti e} n apparently are 
coke buying exceeds the by-product to d While Buffalo 
output in the district, and the in maintaining $18 a t 
creasing melt is helping the sale of n rail-and-water shipr 
foundry grades. Demand for furnace ean be bettered or 
ne nd ne ir} 
. a ' mun disregarding silicor fi 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis Myst Iron Wi 
Base per LI wee} vere at pI es rar 
P I ic. shap ; I irnace 
B ! 
Cold il 
I ack (N 24) 
G (N :) 
B d sheets (No ; 
B rru I sp (2 24) . 
G rl 
Structural 1 
B rivets 
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move- 


ay 
0 ton 
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) tor 
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ir a 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 18 car 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St 
Louis, 14 carloads; Pullman Co. (St 
Louis), 11 and Chicago, 


Milwaukee, St. Pacific, 9 cat 


] yads;: 


Cc irl ads, 
Pa il & 


} 


Boston 


| Yr 
ror anc 
Mystic 
tite y 
Ot} 
} 
Ab 
Oo 
int é 
{ quar 
nurt 
é ire 
irnace 
ron Tr 
a 
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Pig Iron Sales Less Than 5000 Tons—Scrap Market Dull 
and Prices Decline Further 


Cast Iron Pipe Aver, M 


wa ed i 2 


the W 


arren |! 


iced oper n ( 
Vy i? ‘ have ] 
PY I 1Ome pipe ire A 
I ined, ¢ re or ma aimert 
! ) tat I ice er 
$-17 14.10 t 15.10 tor ‘ 
common Boston freight rate point 
f t --in.. $40.10 t $41.10: 16-in 
and larger, $39.10 to $40.10. Busine 
f ne pring delivery 1 haping 
well Already the following mun 
paliti have announced plar 
work then: North Attleboro, Ma 
North Kingst 2 West d 
Mass.; Dighton 1 ; Br nville 
Me.; Ler Ma Sudbur Ma 
The Worcester Gas Light Co., W ‘ 
tey Ma } eht a rout 
nave Ot 4 T ‘ nd il T 
ke r ad nai tonnage 
Reinforcing Bars The large 
( ( al ile - 2 llet tes har 
i yveek wa 15 ton for i 
ban lilding. Competition r & 
tonnage was kee Mill represent 
+ ‘ ‘ ting ) 66 ( i 
f) il stock, but that e ha 
ee! i a The market 
Lee i ntinue ( et t ‘ 
A a ‘ ered commor Ost 
ré ont r Té nt 
Coke. New England )V-p! ict 
eT ire ‘ ting me t ne 
r ‘ ( fue ae and 
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Cincinnati 


Pig Iron Melters Slow in Covering Future Needs—Southern 
Prices Firmer—Scrap Market Weak 


Finished Material. 


October ] To 


8 re 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb. 

: l l ipe : 

I r iron 
Ni « l r¢ Y 
RP ' b ( 
rH +.( 

! 

( j xX 
Squat ‘ 

B ¢ p t 
G j (N 1) 4 
| é Ni 0) } 

S ictural rivet ‘ 

5 l rivet { I I I t 
NI } nT ( vir t 00 lb s 00 
( é é per ‘ 2.00 
( r 7 

Net ¥ 1+ 

i é » ; 

i) 

new business in small quantities 


Old Material.—Although the supply 


ood scrap is not large, the situa- 
tion is a trifle easier than a week 
ago. The continued pressure on prices 
by the mills has given the market a 
tone of softness, and, accordingly, 
dealers are bidding 25c. a ton less on 


) 


heavy melting steel and No. 2 wrought 
than a week ago. Demand for the 
cast iron grades has improved and, 
since these grades did not advance 


with the steel grades, prices are un- 


) ] pe ton, f.o.b. 


German Cable Exports Gain 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Sept. 30. 
Exports of cable continue to increase. 
The total in the first eight months of 
this year was 38,100 tons, compared 

th 49,000 tons in all of 1928, 42.000 

ns in all 1927 and 31,800 tons in all 

f 1926. Shipments of cable to 

South American markets registered a 
considerable gain in the first seven 
months of this year, Argentina receiv- 
ng 8828 tons compared with 5159 
tons in the same period of 1928. The 

tal value of cable exported in the 
first eight months of this year was 


uut 40,000,000 m. ($9,520,000). 


The Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., has moved its Boston 
office from 131 State Street to the 
Statler Building, Park Square. G. T. 
Armstrong is district manager. 





Fone s 


Buffalo 


Ford Motor Co. Buys Pig Iron—Mill Operations Show 
No Gain—Large Purchase of Steel Scrap 


BUFFALO, Oct. 


Co. has 


placed 


a 


silicon malleable pig 


falo furnace 
is reported 


add 


+ 
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oO Dé 


of iron, which 
with another 


amount of 
known, but 
5000 tons. 
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Old Material. 


bought a large tonr 


No. 1 and No 
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$14 for No. 
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for 
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Canada 


Pig Iron Prices Are Reduced 


$1aTon 


Shipme nts of Equipme nt 


The Iron 


Unite 
i «il 


Structural 
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and Enameled Ware 
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Fabricated Structural Steel 


Thirty Per Cent of Lettings, Totaling 23,000 Tons, Are for 


Pacific Coast Work 


I i VUU T ra office lding at Los 
vard 
} y } ' SS ) Tr pre iS Weeé 
1 
‘ I e New York district, where 
} ) 

I I ne Y which bD1das 

\ 117 l uring 9400 tons 1 rauct 
the Pent nia Railroad, 14,000 


Structural Projects Pending 
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Passaic, N. J., 1000 tons, building for 


t st 
I W 00 tor Int f 
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N i ( 0 tor I 
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Fire Protection and 
Prevention 


(¢ neluded from page 1042) 


talled; but if this is not advisable the 
alarm may be sounded by ringing a 
bell or by word of mouth. Alarms for 
fire-drills should be sounded only by 
he fire marshal. Upon the sounding 
f an alarm in case of actual fire the 
fire marshal assumes control of the 


tuation and directs the fighting by 
ra to the squad captains Upon 
arrival of the city fire department that 

ntrol i re I lished and the aut ri 
Tie { e I cnarge 


Instruction of Employees Is Essential 


We are particular about educating 


| } ‘ < 
emplovyec along the lines oO (a 
» 4 ‘ + } i, +; < £4 
at ) Sate and conduc ne safe 
yy? rY hoth ¢ nrevent ; idents 
Campalpfi » VOU ( revent a 


nd to treat them when they occu 


An educational and instructive « 


palgr to prevent fires and to plal 
what to do when they occur is n { 
mportant. Such education should bi 


along the lines of fire prevention, fir 
fighting and obeying fire regulations 


“¢ 
The average workman needs such 
truction just as much as achild. En 


ployees like to know that there is ade 
quate fire protection ard that they ca: 


leave the building with safety in ca 


o1 hire 
A campaign to prevent fires is 
necessary aS a prerequisite to aving 


property and human life. Losses from 
this cause frequently go beyond the 
individual plant suffering from fire 
loss, because often one or more othe! 
stablishments depend upon goods pr‘ 

duced by the plant to maintain produc 

tion. On the other hand, one or more 
establishments may depend largely 
upon goods consumed by the plant 
keep them running at full capacity. 
Industry must insist on fire protec- 
tion, to protect itself from destruc- 
tion and the waste of material wealth. 


+ 
0 
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Tin at 


Level 
1924—Other Metals Quiet 


and Firm 


Lowest 


‘ : \ 


Copper.—Despite Se pte mbper (¢ ppNe? 
statistics 


favorable to sellers at 


made public on Oct. 11, demand cor 


tinues very light. The statistics shor 


a decrease of nearly 10,000 tons in r¢ 


fined copper stocks and an increas« 


of about 11,000 tons in blister stoc] 


Thus, the net 


A 


increase ol py} 


above ground was only about 10 


tons. The drop in stocks was it 


fluenced by a two weeks’ strike at 


New Jersey 
shipments 


would increase after the announce 


ment Oo 
there has been very little change ir 
the week. The larger part of th 
week’s selling was to f 

sumers, buying by domestic melter 


) 
i 

¢ 

A 


favorable 


continuing in moderate volume. Pric: 


are unchanged, with electrolytic coy 


? 
i 


Cc 


t 


r quoted at 18c., delivered in th 


mnecticut Valley, and Lake cop 


at 18.12%c., delivered. Copper E 

porters, Inc., continues to qu 

18.30c., c.i.f. usual European port 
lin.—At 42.25c. yesterday and t 

day, spot Straits tin, New York, 

it the lowest price since June 1 

] 2 


Oct. 12. were about 1000 tons. but 


924, when the quotation was 42.1 


Sales for the week ended Saturday, 


y 


} 


Ue 


. : 
sterday tne market turned 


cause of a 


Ue) 


prices and 500 tons changed har 


with consumers the principal buy: 
In London, sales included deliverik 
through May. Today demand 


and the market was very quiet. W1 
in in London declined to £200 a t 
recently, the group became bu 


+ 
L 


but vesterday, whe n The mat? 
turned weak, they did not support 
and quotations dropped to the 


point in 


several years. Today t! 


London market turned upward, a 


buying 
credited as 


I 
by a large 
acting for the grou} 


Prices today were £191 Ss. 6d 


spot standard, £195 15s. for futw 


standard and £195 


Straits, all considerably lower than 
week ago. The Singapore market 
day was £197 5s. London warehous 


stocks, at 12,712 tons, were again r« 


ported as the largest in history. 


Lead. — Conditions have 


little from those ruling a week ag 


some purchases for October delivery, 


> 
, 


uying for November continues wit 


but the total volume is not large 


Since 


refine ry. sey tember 
increased less than 2000 
tons. It was thought that buyin; 


Rolled Products 


List Prices, Per Lhb., f.o.b. Mill 


New 


Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 


Chicago Warehouse 


York or Cleveland Warehouse 


The Iron 





New York Warehouse 


Metals from New York Warehouse 


Metals from Cleveland Warehouse 


yr} 


Old Metals, Per Lb., New York 
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Railroad Equipment 


Santa Fe Purchases 5805 Car 


,erT < { > a lterm 
> utTNne}l SOUYU, Baltim« 


& Ohio 1000 


r€ 
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ns il 1a could lead to an ad- Burlington is asking for prices on 12 
ance in price. New York dealers 4-6-4 and eight 4-5-4 typi 


ne Chinese antimony at a 
¥ M f D 
‘ mewhat lower than it can be 
n Chir \ d buyin 
N ‘ ) } rrivals i 
. eontingencis , ; : a 
lil Quotations to Reinforcing Steel 


With Awards of 3000 Tons, 
Week Has Been Quiet 


— ee ING steel awards in tl 
‘ nast week totaled only 3000 tor 
With tk 


l 
exception of 600 tons for 


ge disposal plant at Chicag 


4 = ) a 
\luminum , ranged from 100 to 300 
\ ds follov 
No Ferre Metals at Chicago 
8) 
ns 
y y (on ¢ 
‘ 
: | ppel 
( ras L.bO« o 
~ r 1 De 1 50c 
ewte N ] 24 50x the 
s e . B I 
| } hy 
. ng dealers 
’ y Ts "> 
} 
™ 
2) 
M I M 
W 
( = 
‘A 
( 
Reinforcing Bars Pending 
Inquiries for reinforcing steel bat 


clude the following: 


Non-Ferrous Ingot Metal 
Unfilled Orders 


CHICAGO, Oct. 15.—On Oct. 1, un- 
filled orders for brass and _ bronze 
ingots and billets on the books 
the members of the Non-Ferrous In- 
got Metal Institute amounted to a 
total of 16,246 net tons, according 
an announcement of the Institute 
sued today. On Sept. 1, the unfilled 
orders were 15.065 tons. 





ju unenener oven nenerees tng 


a 


a Rx 
tional Construction ( 


BENGTSON, of the Interna 
»., London, Eng 
which has been appointed 
consulting engineer on 
and steel plant to be 
toria, South Af 
African 


will 


land, 


1 
the 


new iron 


Pre 


the Sor 


erected alt 
rica, by 
Iron & Stee 
in New 
on the Majestic, for a short tour of 
American 


ith 
1 Corporation, 
York, Oct. 22 


arrive 


He will mak 
his headquarters at the National Bank 
f South Africa, 44 Beaver 
New York. 


steel centers 
Street 
M. E. DANFORD, 


works 
town division of t 


manage 


years 2 
ne 


Hh actenevern NTC 





M. E. DANFORD 


creas 
a 
2 


” OUT AMAL, FN PERNNNN A PTY nna: 


Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president of 
the company. He has been connected 
with the company since Feb. 1, 1910 


E. J. Mour, for many years sales 
manager for the Kinite Corporation, 
Milwaukee, : 
industrial 
poration, 


become 
for the 
Rockford, Ill. 


has manager 


sales Gunite Cor 


Dr. RICHARD MOLDENKE, consultant 
in foundry operations, Watchung, 
N. J., spoke on the evolution of th 
foundry at the first fall 
the Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
Oct. 9, at 
Philadelphia. 


meeting of 


the Manufacturer 


clation, 
Club, 

DWIGHT CLARK WHEELER, who has 
been prominently identified with the 
growth of the Acme Shear Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been elected 
president of that company. 

HEINRICH CALLOW, president, Cal 
Co., Bielefeld, Germany, m 
chinery manufacturers, is spending 
several weeks in the United States 
visiting industrial plants. 


] 


low & a- 


ROBERT C. NORTON, Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co., ELTON Hoyt, II, Pickands, 


PERSONAL 


dent American & H ( 

Ne ele ed recto? f the \ ey 
Shipbu ng Co. Mr. Hoyt $ 
vacancy ¢ 1used th it! I H 
Ss. P ands 


A. E. MCKINSTRY, vice-pré 


International Harvester Co., ¢ 





Mew 


was elected preside t Nat 

e q \ 
Association of Farm Implement Mar 
ufacture1 at ts thi I 
convention, held in Clevelar 


Y 

ii 
Nt 
‘i 

, \ 


r. H. KING nd WILLIAM ET 
na Y ‘ ti Vat t 

! Co., h offies n the $ 
Bu ny B Timor T} 
Wi represent manutacturers I 
hine woodworking machiner 
powel! transmission machiner\ 


am pumps in Maryland, Virs 


and the District of Columbia 
King was for 
Landis Tool Co. and the W 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

for a number of 


Mac} 


many years Ww 

tl ayvne 
Mr. Leppert 
with the A 
, Baltimore. 


LO., 
year 


nery Co. 


KENNETH B. LEWIS, manage1 
sales, wire machinery department, 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is returning from Mexico tl 
week. He has been there in the in 
terests of the compar n nnection 
vith the nstallation I nultiple-head 
lrawing blocks of the Morgan-Connor 
type 

C. E. RutH, former n the engi: 
eering department of the Rust Er 
gineering Co., Pittsburgh, has be ne 
district sales manager r Tt tnern 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, wester? New 
York and Ontario, of the Home ad 
Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopol Pa 

GEORGE M. DEMOREST, who ha er 
ngaged in sales promotion work or 
speed reducers, power transn n 
and conveyor equipment for er 
years, has been appointed Pittsburg! 
di tr t repre entat ‘ I rt t Palr erT- 


PT t nted We 
manager and district manage! 
ectively wit ffice n San |! 
, for Aluminum Industrie 

( T innat t har ihe the ( r ] 
f Permite-Diamond roduct 

ALEXANDER F. JENKINS, pres 
Alexander Milburn Co., Baltin 
sailed Oct. 12 for England 

HARRY W. Cross, for past 
years ce-president of the Arcl 
chinery Co., Pittsburgh repress 


tive of Manning, Maxwell & M« 
Inc., New York, has been ¢ 


Wal 


Ime? 





manager of the latter 
Putnam 


ey Mass 


come 
Works, 
Ww. © 


Machine 
Bead 


rye en Succeeain 
i 


who has resigned 


D’ ARCAMBAL, consulti 


i irg t, Pratt & W hitne y Lo., 

for Cont Ww ddress the Worces 

te! i r of the American Society 
_ Treating, Oct. 1 it Reb 

I Restaurant, Worcester, Mass 

H ibject will be “TI Machine 





CHARLES REES, w has beer ' 
lilting engineer t he Vanadium 
( ) ! f Ame i, New York 
I MZ i een appointed vice 
pre ! n charge mini era 
I After his iduat n iron ie 
University of W ! he engaged 

n ac tie ior vat ] 

| 
; 
CHARLES REES j 
i 


panie neluding the Minnesota Iron 
Mining ( the Oliver Iron Mining 
( and the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
{ 


KERLIN, research chem 


Sand Co., 


W. WORLEY 


t, Enterprise 


Conneaut, 


Ohio, will speak on “Grain Sizes and 
Its Effect on the Properties of Mold 
ng Sand” at the regular monthly 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundry 


held at 


Oct. 21. 


men’s Association, to be 
Hotel or 


the 


HEDRICK, 


if Thoma 


recently vice-pre 


Machine 


Spacing 


(o., has been 


appointed chief engineer 

of the Gem Mfg. (¢ Pittsburgh, 

naker ! rallroad neet metaiware 
ecial stamping 


BRASSERT, president, H. A 


Brassert Co., Chicago, ha returned 
from England, where his firm ha 
been retained a consultant for a 
number of iron and steel compani¢ 


England and Scotland 
PFLUM 
representative in 
ncinnati 
a 3721 St. Lawrence A 
by the Reed-Prentice Corpor 


Mass. 


has been ap 
Dayton 


office 


the 
with 


districts, 3 
venue, Cin 
cinnati, 


ation, Worcester, 
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ages of European Stee 
Workers Advancing 





OBITUARY 


le 
Davip L. EYNON, president Pitt 
uurgh Rolls Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
sudden death on Oct. 5 was 
entioned in THE IRON AGE last week, 


identified 


1 long been prominently 
h the roll industry in this country. 
ne of a group of Welshmen 
ave tributed heavily to the 
elopment of rol irnir roll de 
rn and rolling mills in the United 


among others included 
Mathias, who had a 


ites, which 


lat DD. R, 


ninent part in the construction of 
m of the Illinois Steel Co., and 

I Jone vho now is super 
endent of the roll department, 





ner cousin, William D. Eynon, 

n nare f the roll hon 
} & Patte? . H eft tha 
ew eal t take a 


n Works, 


Pence yd works of the Amer- 

in Bridge Co. His next connection 
th a rolling mill company in 
Conn., following wh ich he 

I he Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
l ( and ame associated 

J E. Jone In 1904, afte 

nti fic n with the Jon 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. he 


Pitt 
iperintendent. When that 


! i reo! il ed I 1917 as 
irgh R Corporation, hi 
rst president 

HARRY SHEAFF PAUL, for mam 
! esider f the Verona Tool 
rt Verona P died on Oct. 10 
h home in Oakmont, Pa., aged 
He wa rn at Pittsburgh, 

1 ecame a clated with the Ver 

in n 1 ! eavin 
He erved 1] e as super- 
ndent and late ecame president 
rved int capacity I i 

2 rior to his retirement 10 1? 


re ii KHMR uml 


ago. He had been active in political 
and financial circles in western Penn 
sylvania. 


GEORGE F. ERNST, sales manager of 
the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
St. Louis, died in that city on Oct. 9, 
aged 64 years. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM GILBERTSON, 
chairman of the board and managing 
director, W. Gilbertson & Co., Ltd., 
Pontardawe, Glamorgan, Wales, died 
Oct. 8, aged 56 years. He was closely 
associated with the Welsh steel, tin 
plate and galvanizing industries fo1 
years, was chairman of the 
Metal Exchange, had been 
the Iron and Steel In 
1896, and was a past 


many 
Swansea 
a member of 


stitute 
member of council of the institut: 


since 


JOHN managing di 


Plate Co., 


WILLIAMS, 
rector, Clayton Tin 
Pontardulais, Wales, died Oct. 8, aged 
69 years. He was one of the pioneers 
f the Welsh tin plate trade and a 
the Iron and Steel Insti 
1908. 


mie mber of 


+474 
LULe 


since 

FRANK HENDERSON, manager of the 
Cleveland office of the Combustion En- 
gineering Corporation, died suddenly 
on Sept. 25, aged 53 years. 
BALKWILL, president, 
Crossing Co., 


STEPHEN 
Balkwill Manganese 
Cleveland, and with the 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Co. for 23 
years, died Oct. 9, aged 58 years. His 
business connections included a 
part ownership in the Cleveland Ste 
He attended Case School 
f Ap lied Sei 


a member of 


associated 


also 


nee, Cleveland, and 
was a number of engin 
eering societies. 

FREDERICK KAHL, owner and founde! 
of the Frederick Kahl Iron Foundry, 
Detroit, died at his home in Detroit 
on Oct. 11, aged 72 years. In his 


youth Mr. Kahl entered the employ 
of the Frontier Iron Works in Ds 
troit. In 1888 he organized his own 


company, of which he was the activ 
head until illness compelled him 
retire two years ago. 

WILLIAM D. JOHNSON, president of 
the Milwaukee Boiler Co., Milwaukee, 
which he founded, died Oct. 7, follow- 
ing an illness of one year, which did 
from retaining active 
charge of the business until a 
weeks before his death. He was born 
in Milwaukee in 1869. 

JOSEPH E. HusTON, secretary and 
treasurer, Connersville Blower Co., 
Connersville, Ind., died of a heart at- 
tack at his home in Connersville, Sept 
22, aged 67 years. He had been con- 
nected with the company since its in 
ception in } 


1 


not bar him 


few 


1893. 


GEORGE B. CuRTIS, vice-president 


and treasurer of the St. Louis Struc- 





tural Steel Co., East St. Louis, II1., 
died in his home there of heart dis- 
2ase after an illness of several weeks, 
aged 57 years. 

W. A. KINGSLEY, for many years 
active in the iron and steel industry, 
died suddenly at Orlando, Fla., on 
Oct. 12. He began his business career 
nearly 50 years ago with the Pomeroy 


Iron & Steel Co., Pomeroy, Ohio, of 
which he was general manager. Later 
he went with the Union Iron & Stee 
Co., Youngstown, and when that com 
pany was taken over by the Carnegie 
Steel Co., he was made general man- 
ager of the hoop mills in the Youngs- 
town district. Upon the formation of 
the Steel Corporation, he 

manager of sales at 


became 


lor the 


Chicago 


Americar 
served a 
Fireproo 
Yr Y Th 
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Chicago’s Expansion in Steel Production 


President Buffington of Illinois Steel Co. Tells of Its 
Beginnings and Growth 


HE value to a community of an 

ample supply of iron and steel is 
universally recognized, and the extent 
' its development is regarded as a 
measure of community strength and 
commercial importance, said E. J. 
Buffington, president, Illinois Steel 
Co., in an address delivered Oct. 16 
the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. 

The beginning of the industry in 
Chicago was about contemporaneous 
with the invention and use of the 
Bessemer process. In 1857 Capt. E. 
B. Ward, owner of a small iron 
nace and bloomery in Wyandotte, 
Mich., built a and roll- 
ing mills in the north 
branch of the Chicago River. Th 
plant was known as the 
cago rolling mill. In 1864 the first 
steel ingots made in this 
the Bessemer were 
in an experimental plant 
dotte, sent by sailing 
North Chicago rolling mill and thers 
were rolled into rails. These 


oT! 


before 


fur- 


blast furnace 
Chicago on 


country by 


proces S 





vessel to 


first steel rails made in the United 
States. 

In 1869 ownership of the several 
plants in Chicago, Joliet and Mil 
waukee, was consolidated into one 
company and incorporated as_ the 
Illinois Steel Co. This was the first 


merger of important steel-producing 
interests in the United States, a 
runner of 
which integrated a large part of th 
industry into companies owning man; 
plants and large supplies of prac- 
tically all essential raw material 
Growth and development of 
dustry, especially during recent years, 
has been more rapid in the Chicag 
district than elsewhere in the United 
States. Between 
annual steel production in the 
United States as a 
from 30,000,000 tons to ay 
50,000,000 tons 


L 


subsequent larger merger! 


the 


the vears 1912 and 
1928 
whole increased 


+ ay rn 


yproxim: 
‘ 
L LU a iii 


equivalen 
crease of while 
tion in the Chicago district increased 


60 per cent, 


produc- 


I! 


1,400,000 tor ) ve 
00,000 tor n 1928 ar 10 
r ce] 
It estimated that the iron an 
( ndustt n the Chicago distr 
ploy out 75,000 workmen an 
sburses payrolls aggregating $150 
000,000 annually. Produ n last yea 
over 9,000,000 tons of steel in tl 
licago district required the a 
mb] f approximately 60,000,00 
Ww y ter ) 
Nine-Month Record in 
Fabricated Steel 
WASHINGTON, Oct 5 abr 
A { epo! 
y y ; ‘ 1 ‘} + 
f ry ikinge re roa + 1) 
rt ! f Comme Bookings re 
rte \ugus ‘ HM) Ff r 
ng t 2 pre nt 
( nute wd . 1 700 tor 
septembe1 mpared with 365,7 
I n August ( nmer 
19,550 tor 83 per cent 
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21,490 Tons of Steel 





apacity, against 346,500 tons, or 90 
per cent of capacity in August 
Computed bookings for the first 
nine months of the current year wert 
2,952,950 tons, ag 2.553.750 tons 
for f rrespor! period of last 
eal ( puted nipments were 
2,671,901 ns and 2,252,250 ns re 
pective 
Bott le ind shipments, on the 
com lived asis, were higher for the 
ne t r ] in ever eiLore 


Europe’s Steel Cartels Face 
Critical Situation 


née I hein i i re [he tina 

ipT mer ere tne re lit i 

I ‘ nd the extrem«s é ny I \ 

that if the European steel indu 
dor I bra in the 1 t hre 
ea I nt! tne i rtel as Ww 
is tne I al steel cartel may « 

Increase iotas were demanded 
the Belgiar ind ! t of the Ger 

I ind nereased tota nnag 
I German delegation there va 
1 i i Ul illotments among t 
ermal! int difference wh t 

me thir vill take five on 
months t ettl The French, on the 
ther hand, asked for lower rolli 
bv 10 per cent o7 > 

he tuation wa aved it ea 
temporat ay proroguing the meet 
ing t Di 14 at Dii r dorf, by I 

na continuing the cartel until 

Mat ] agreeing t } 1 ti 
fourt! larter rolling it th thir 
quarter ba and | reducing pena 
tie for exceeding quotas to 25 pe 
eT ot ti reviou amount 


Malleable Castings Well 
Above Last Year 


WASHINGTON, Oct ] 
lleable castings in Sey 
64 net ton 


Orders for 
tember t 
against 61,982 
according to report 
De partment of Com 
merce from the principal manufactur 
amounted to 57.8380 
ns, representing 59.7 per cent of ca 


68,651 tons, or 70 per 


ent f capacity Shipment wert 
61,492 tons, compared with 69,240 tor 
Orders for the first nine months of 


the current year were 638,336 ton 
t 572,264 ton for the corre 
ponding period of last vear. Produc 


I is 664,772 tons, compared th 


earnings in repre 
entat New ror} tate factori 
re reported | the State Industria 
( mm ner at 550.08 for Augu 

TI nearly 1 per cent above the 
$29.80 for July and, with the excep 


of the $30.35 last March, it wa 


the highest for any month so far th 
year. With the further exception of 
$30.12 last December, it the highest 
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is Iron. Most Active Item in Europe 


RB 
yritis 


h, Belgian and German Operations Heavy—Larger Production 


1 


of Steel in Several Quarters—Wire Situation ‘Tense 


and the general outlook Vaughan & Co. have officially ar 


Oct { bright. nounced a plan for merger of thei 
Galvanized sheets are quiet and _ interests, which provides for ex- 
Black sheets, Japanese change of shares. The total capital 
nue inactive. the new corporation will exceed £1 
Long & ¢ and Bolekow, 000,000 ($82,450,000). 


Cartel Meeting Results in Compromises 


Extended Six Months for Discussion—Reduction of 
German Penalties Equivalent to Quota Increase 


SELDORF, GERMANY, Sept. 30 per cent more than the quota. U1 
( n of the It the provisional agreement for the 1 
nal Steel Carte int March two quarters, Germany will pay 

( mo 25 1 ton on the first 7 per ( 
I ppointed t prepare of excess tonnage, 50c. a ton on the 
. I I wa plan. The officia next 2% per cent of excess and $ 

f tl Vienna meeting of n production over 10 per cent. 

; I rtel was that “all groups showed In certain quarters it Is pointed out 
conciliatory spirit and the unan that these penalties are so small 
is wish is to attain a definite agree- that, although the German allotment 
‘ nt as soon as possible.” has not been increased, German 
: he | S From unofficial sources it appears producers may exceed their quota to 
. , exports Of that the meeting was not nearly so a greater extent than formerly at a 
n ~ U0 tor satisfactory as the public announce lower cost in fines. The fact that the 
Su ale nere are ments imply. Opposition developed to total annual allotment for the entire 
ge ing, especially in the German demand for an increased’ cartel has been continued at 32,000,- 
at and renant allotment and a compromise was 000 tons is causing some speculation 
sun ugnt reached by reducing the German’ in the steel industry as to future 
nsuming penalties for excess output to 25 pei results of what has already been 

W ] nteres cent of the former amounts. Germany found to be excess production. It 
been paying $1 a ton for over believed that any effort to stabiliz 
production up to 7% per cent in ex export prices, as has been suggested 

(94.60 t :.06) per bast es f the quota, $2 a ton on th will prove impossible with sucl 
\ I : er cent f excess output heavy production program effective. 


—~The Iron Age. 
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ire wé and $4 a ton on production over 10 Extension of the cartel for another 


and Continental European Export Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. United Kingdom Ports, Hamburg 


and Antwerp, with the £ at $4.85 


b. United Kingdom Ports heet homas. to 4 16 es. 


{ ‘\ 
WoC ¢ ‘ 61% 0.20 t 61 
60.02 
f )* 31.16 t l 
29.46 
Cents per LI 
: 1 t 
4 
s : 
i 
$ 
4 . ar - \ 7 5 ? 
t.0.b. Antwerp or Hamburg : 
\ ( ses ¢ 
$ 
\ I 7 ‘ $1.62 t $1.63 pe v 
7 ext 
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six months gives time for negotiating long and t bons 


SVLIAUITIS n and yor y+ — + 


is Games af Gas Gaweiie Aameellc ‘eatestal aid weadtete, "file oxtes British Iron and Steel 
syndicates. It is believed that the program is said t Output in September 
Ingot Steel Syndicate (Rohstahl 








er ry ; Yr! S ‘¥ ' 
einschaft) will have been renewed by wi made to 1 P : 
the end of the year. Man f tl market ar 1 BOK . 


German selling syndicates expi mutual ber 
about the middle of next year an and th nsumers.’ 
their renewal depends largely upo1 
an agreement between the Friedric} 
Krupp A. G. and the Mannesmanr Japanese Steel Imports r) 
Tube Co = Increasing 

ncreasing 


Wire Competition in Europe, *CKOHOMA, JAPAN, Se} ( 
Brings Low Prices ahaa | 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Sept ful in 192s, | 
While the volume of business in tl this yeat et ! 
wire market on the Continent ha nsideral nere \ 
been increasing, prices ha beer O9U tol tr stee 
steadily declining. According t ! n tne¢ nt ur 
port of the German Wire Manufact than 10,000 
ers’ Syndicate, orders during the first pared t ul verage 


three weeks of September ey 1 g ’ 
the August total, whicl ‘ In rt f 

15 per cent large) thar ! Ty u ear tota i 14 

Prices, however, are receding at : 

vanized wire has declined t eg 4 pare vitl t it 1500 tor : 


per ton (2.02c. per Ib.), bright wire ast year. The o1 eption to this India and United States Ship 
to £7 5s. per ton (1.59c. per lb.) ‘ : | 
barbed wire to £1] 
(2.53¢c. per lb.) Belgian n 
shading these prices in some to} oe oe aoe | , 
several shillings a ton 

The situation in the wire netting 1 
rr ne wach. andes a n International Tube and Wire 
wire e discount from the sritis} ios 
aad ist is z W 84 to 84'4 pe Rod Cartels Renewed s I 
cent, a record low price. Cempetitior Bae at =e | , , 
among Continental make: f wire feature +} ; e +) : ‘ , 
netting has become so severe that ce? a ane ee | ; 


tain mills have found it impossi t ; cn Oh winmemmenl ils ie tat ann 4 ly 
compete and Austrian and Czec! ae ee ie \ they nt 

vakian makers have withdrawn f) nit ara e 192% ii uae 8] 

the market British manufacture tion that Frenc 


are also affected and, with thei Fant si ‘ aie 7 ‘ Mi 
tations 15 to 20 pe nt hig 

the Continental prices, a nable t 414 : aes 4 
sell wire netting except 1 , + +} a bs e 4 German Railroads to Spend 
their own markets as p1 International Tube Cart , Pea 


erential duty n Brit 


OOO ON 


Italy Plans Regulation of 7° .:.. 1...” , ac | 
Iron and Steel Industry 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 11 Consid aac 


able propre ha been mad 

outlining a plan t rvey the ent 

Italian iron and steel industry Germanv Exnects Order: . 

the purpose of determining th rer IN¢ ny 4x per [ raers 

lationship of all its operations, a from Persian Railroad 

cording to an annoulcement forwat ay a enen Satan ; 


ed to the Department ( 

One af the chiet aims will be to ent are expected Belgium Importing More 

a means of restraining comp r.} ' : : 5 

between individual produce? 1 con ae eae aie ete Pig Iron 

dition which is reported to have ° th ae | 17 ane 

to serious disorganization in the ¢ Lean 1 yo = f Roloia: , ; 

mestic markets. ee ee a eg ’ 
Meetings in connection th tl Thy, C. a ae ; ' 1. 

survey have been attended by Gover a = “open +] 1) 

ment officials, representatives of it ee ae Sed Pa afin 

dustry and by Professor Guart . ~ ero . “ : F 1999. 4 

commissioner of the National Fa t oe > ett % , ; ncladine | 

Metallurgical Association. As a result ; oe ee ae O00 

it has been decided to ta conce! 7 


‘ 

action, with the ipport J 

Government, to reduc sts ystem- I An n Ceran iet | 

atize production, prom peci hol thirty-secon nual mec , 
ation and more efficient operatior he Roval York Hotel, Toront ni 

plants, and to eliminate unnecessa Canada. the week of Feb. 16. 1930 ees 
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Tool Prospects Are Bright 


Builders Have Three Months’ Backlogs—Norfolk & 


Western Puts Out Inquiry 


THOUGH machine tool sales 
X® ha een only moderate in vol- 


me, prospects for increased buying 


rightened as a result of inter- 


y +; so) < 

f the National Ma- 

I I Exposition at Cleveland. 
spite the fact that the index 


National Machine Tool Builders’ 


\ tion shows that September or- 
ver tne ywest of the ear, the 
nfilled orders to shipments 
76, 1 ed new high level, in- 
n¢ nat manufacturers have 
gs representing neal threes 

ntl full operatior 
rt ickening in deman at 
l ll¢ large measure to the al 
il absence of automobile com- 
nies from the market. A large per- 
I of the total machine tool 
siness in the past few years has 
f e motor car industry 
a halt n bookings 
ree ha made it neces 


New York 


} I H 

a } 
I 2 l ( 
t} 
I vith i sé 
I Ww I I t on 
¢ ral hn - th 
I mach nd I } 

; + ¢ 2 d 4 


for look to other 


fields for current orders. 


sary builders to 

Signs of a revival of interest on the 
part of railroads have appeared. The 
Norfolk & Western has put out an in- 
tools 


miscellaneous equipment items. 


number of 
The 
Fe and the Chicago, St. Paul, 


quiry for 33 and a 
Santa 
Minneapolis & Omaha also are tak- 
ing bids on a few machines. 

The Pullman Co. is reported to have 
closed for tools for its Buffalo plant. 
A leading can maker is expected to 
buy a liberal amount of machine tool 


equipment for its Cincinnati plant, 
which is engaged in the manufacture 
of can making machinery. The West- 
fourth 


list is now out and some items already 


inghouse company’s quarter 
have been purchased. 


The 
bought 


International Harvester Co. 


has $100,000 worth of recon 


ditioned tools for installation in its 


Weber works at Chicago. 


h eq ne Mr | ! vil 
Dp j I ry Hen J 
I E. Staple 
trea er 
i n 1 ( ( 21 Shee] 


two-story equipment repalr, storage 


tributing plant, including aut 


e service and repair shop for 
I cost over $200,000 with 
equipment Bloch & Hesse is E 
Forty-first New York, are rel 


Street 


ont 
»p Brothers Ir loY Var 
Street, New York, manufacturer of ma- 
ne and other heavy hardware, has filed 
t f ddition to sever 


iding improvements in pre 


about $300,000 Russell G 
Cory 0 Church Street, is architect and 
ngineer 
Remington Automatic Quotation Board 
New York recently formed s 
subsidiary of Remington Arms C 2 
Broadway, has arranged for le 
issue to total $1,700,000, part of pr eed 
to be used for manufacturing Compan 


Will Spec 


! alize in productior f 


operated stock exchange and other record 


be ards 
inder 


Manufacture will be carried 
direction of parent 
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company, with 


main plant at Ilion, N. Y Milton Re 
nolds is president 

T. F. Farrell, commissioner of car 
and waterways, State Public Worl 


Building, Broadway Albany N. Y., Ww 


receive bids until Nov l, for two hy 
draulic turbine unit for use at Fx 
Edward, N, Y witl é ‘ to 
Se 500 | i 
J Ss Kenned Ren n »s 
‘ ha piatr f< I 
serv é I r nd 
p 0 x 160 ft to < t mor 
th: h equipment 





Sel First Avenu and Sixty 

Str New \¥ } } warded ner 
ntr t W i ( iwford I 

I ‘ d § for tw ind 

half I Lé I 0 x 225 ft., 

$500,00 } quipment William M 

hitect for rd 

Ar Can Cov ) Broadwa Ne 

} | ha pI ved plans for immediat« 

! plant init at Simcoe, Ont 


e property recently was acquired, t 
with equipment. 
Western Electr Co., 195 Bre 


York, manufac 


adway 


turer of 


telephone 


equipment, sound-producing mechanisms 
! n ] ur i disposing of 
tock ji ie to total $30,000,000, part of 
I ( ed piar expansion 
New York Powe & |] I Corporatio 
6 Stat Stre Albany, N. Y i 
r f Mol vk-Hud row ‘ 
tic dd pl x tel 
iro t I iting plant at sp 
| Fal n Hu River { 
$1.0 wit} rans! ssion line 


~- | N J [ ilrer 
} r I quiy ind pa 
i rty fe x 
I ! I will be razed 
} 1 for new LO 
h $7 h equipment 
Pa Mi ( ( Broadway) 
Sixt Stre New Y¥ } nd 
Centra \ New ! I 
' ture ur y fe three-story ser 
re] ul sa building, 183 x 2 
Central Avenue, to cé 
mor thar 100,000 with equipn t 
I I will 1 en 1 to 
ut Alber Kahr I Marquet 
Build Det s architect nd engi 
ne¢ 
Ss Tube ¢ i Stat otres 
New: ‘ ire! rad l 
ind eq ! plans for a six-st 
add = 0 ft t st ‘ 
$100.( w nachinery Siegle \ 
Greenbe 64 Market Street ire arcl 
tect 


American Mac 


are of Charles J 


hinery Supply Corpora 
McPhillips, Lib 
Philads 
two-story factory 

Newark, for 


used f 


erty Tru Building, 
has leased 
19-55 Frel 


Iphia, pres 
nghuysen Avenue, 


: . 
pliant part of 


unit to 
storage and distribution 
Mount 


manufacture! 


‘ 
idio 200 


Kolster R 


Pleasant 


Corporation, 
Newark, 
f radio equipment and parts, is arrang 


Avenue, 








® 


pias OS. 


é 


“an 


an 


ing for increase in capital from 
to 1,500,000 shares of stock, no p 
part of proceeds to be used 
sion. Company recently merge 
Earl Radio Corporation, 1 E 
second Street, New York. 


Radio Corporation of Amer 
Woolworth, Building, New Yo 
facturer of radio broadcast 
ment, etc., is said to be } 
story and basement experime 
at Bound Brook, N. J 
$60,000 with equipment. 


Cleveland 
” Ragesctebar acne nn Oct 14 Tr 


The spurt of buying hat 

to follow the machine t I \ 
land has not yet materialized I 
t aroused a great deal of inte 


te ictivit he nex few 
Among the n active pros] t 
American Can ¢ ] t 
ket for msiderable machine. 
Cincinnati plant The utomotive 
try is buying practically r n 

it present and the dullne Ey 
et is largel iu ick I ct 


that field 


Ohio Seamless Tube CC She 
will complete its $400,000 plant 
program about De ae It 
that new equipment will be 
by first of year, increa rs 
pacity about 40 per cent 

Newburgh Steel Co 6318 
Road, Cleveland, will take 


ind tw tory adit n 


Cleveland R ( H 
g, Cleveland, has ‘ led ger 
tt \ \ e ( ] 
I t Fifty-fifth Stre r ‘ 
yne-s I »0 x Lov tt I id 
ha l repa To! i 
et } it $1 qui] 


Saving & Loan Building rehit« 

I ns r hang wit! I I 

conditioning facilitie t I 

cost about $70,000 w eq 
rruscon Steel ¢ f H 

nue, Cleveland, Hydra I 

Divis s planning or to 

i> x 290 ft to cost er $6 





ost n than $400,000 with « 
All mn achinery ‘ . « tr 
erated 


has iwi rded gene + + 
Wendl ne Bu Str 
story ddi st $45 e 


Ohio Seamless Tul { sn 
has work under \ ex] 
cost < r $350,00 





ORLA 4, | kth gmap ame TALON 197 stents ovens Se 


The Crane Market 





yu t DU ng n x few 
Ve Business in k tive né 
I improve! with 
pe l for ind n ¢ 
te t I ng I the sn é 
In pending ‘ 
! i c isine é “ Lie 
( er ranes f the Baltin 
& Ohio Railroad, a 50-ton and 25-tor 
é for the New Y ( t Rail 
1 four I ‘ tr 1a ne \ 
ors rad ( ry tior New York 
I he Cl if district the N k & 
We I id wi bu a I f 
t i d 
a« t 40 
\ I é I I é é 
noe ( I aw: N \ 
\ ‘ par ‘ 
W I W hitir ( 
~ é & W er New Y 
t ft. 6-i1 pan hand power crar 
Whitil { | 
( ; & bole ¢5 
é { mot ane 
I i Koehring ‘ 
im arnccamew ues 


St. Louis 





I ] t airy ‘ 
! | for é or I 
M I t ver $40,0( 
juit er Ly vig A Reigle |} rf 
\T 
¥, 
Mid-< t Petroleum Cor 
rt} Street, Sf l ] 
I WW st ige ind ad { Hut 
plant H Mo., t 
z wit! q ment 
[ M ( Co 4400 N t M 
t ial ng to d I 
f lu nd Ww ise part « 
, ‘ f ‘ 4 f 
h A \ 
I i mact f i ii 
I iding part I luct 
é n¢ ( pany wi irry ou 
ne Inetior 
expal OI nuing produ f j 
s arr for stock issu 
) har n ar } 
i I 
n I h ry 
Patterson Stes Co 801 North Xanthu 


t, Tulsa, Okla., has plans for storags 


il t x , ft il 

f t about $40.000 w 

[ A I Stock Yards, Cl 
ha led a gener ntract 


I t Ardmore, Okla 6 x 

‘ + ‘ $1 00 wit} yuiy ent 

I nt 1 Air Transport, In 

: lica rr B ling, St. Lou 

I g Service same ldré 

\ main offices at 27 West Fift 
eve h Street, New York, has asked bid 
fo reraft b ding at St Louis ai 


terminal, Highway No. 3, Exst St. Louis 


Il including one-story motor torque 


building, 42 x 45 ft.; one-story repair and 


reconditioning shop, 120 x 213 ft.; a 
ne-story shoy 50 x 101 ft to cost ove 
$75,000 with equipment Kenneth Franz 


heim, 345 Madison Avenue, New York, is 


irchitect 
Dav I rool C St. Louis, ha 
been « i zed to take er ind expa 
ny [ im name vith local } t 
t 6 ) Mapk Avenue manufacturer of 
pe al boring tools, reamers, cutters, et« 


Massey-Hartr Harvester Co., Fairfax 


Industrial District Kansas City, Kar 
awarded general ntract to Lonsdak 
the ( tru n ¢ Bryant Build 
for ‘ ory addit issemblii 

plant t ver $40,000 with eq 


{ 1d 4 ho] it K 
\ i ruct I { é 
i I hed f I 
j } é i ther tructu 
! ; vith equipme 
I \ we ( Kea 
I for lead | 
t t ‘ é inc ] 
t t $ 0,000 l will be operated a 
ae { { } ent pia ind w } 
tuall e p é f inufact 
Grat ( \ é ( Granite Cit 
I pleti new machine shop 
x ”) ft ta ost of about $250,00 
livr Vi hae ( Ra ‘ I 
hans tildi I il t 
v f ¢ ind djacent t t p t 
G nit City I which will b l i 
4 rd for relaying i i 
f ‘ nd repair f tar 


wn tis F . pat . plan a 

f he iquarte I nit N y 
new hangar h repair nd i 

g fa t be natr é j 

orhee nana 

I e Tire & Rubber Akt 
Or eas ‘ pe 
mu factory branch torage and 
ais tin plant t 1477 Main 


juipmerl 

liyd Tra I n I Canal 
laigua y re yf ¢ W Willi 6 
I t Ma reet Webst N y re 

tly formed by Maynard | Mate 

R Fr. D Canandaigua, and associate 
wit ipit of $20,000, is said to be plar 

r I tion of local plant for produ 
t of hydraulic transrn ion machine 
ind part 


Motor Transit Management Co ] 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ha 


plat for one-story automobile servicé 

repair and garage building at Syracu 

y y om t about $100 10 wit) 
nment 

equiy ‘ 


Dahistrom Metallic Door Co Buffa 


Avenue and East Second Street Jan 
town, N Y manufacturer of fireproof 
doors ash, elevator enclosures, et« } 
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Chicago 
i \ zed 
W 
d 
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Rich 
Cincinnati 
| % , 
South Atlantic 
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$85,000 with 


Vv seven-story unit, 150 x 160 ft., to cost about 


$ ( it} guipment equipment. 
t ‘ Ato! Kings Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine 
ai f Eastman Kodak Co., Grand River Avenue Detroit, is 
N. 1 s approved con building an addition to manufacture ma- 
. — chine tools, to cost $30,001 Contract for 
WORKS, 25: design and construction has been awarded 
5 With Cgulp- to Austin Co., Cleveland 

& Ss I 17 Battery 
Acorn Nut Co., Flint, Mich., has been 
incorporated with capital of $250,000 t« 
manufacture metal nuts, particularly 


those 


Detroit ae 


ing with a 


used by automobile industry. A 


plant erected at Flint is now operat 
daily 


capacity of 120.000 


YT , Oct 14 W olverin« Bolt acorn nuts 
1D 660 Fre Ro Det 
f ids 
to He ° 
: ee Pittsburgh 
er ae 4.—Machine tool 


Mild & Mines, inme PP" ['SBURGH, Oct. 1 
a business has been active the 


past 


ie ; M eek from both the standpoint of orders 
nd new nquirie Many local dealers 
warded gener: wi enefit by orders booked at the ma- 
\ ‘ ! tool show while others are now 
Mi vely engaged in following up leads 
The fourth quarter list of the Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. is now out 
x it ders for some of the tools wil 
N ment weve t be place immediately The 
N & Wester! has also issued i 
y ac t, but it is the only railroad which h 
: brought out an inquiry of impo 
Nevertheless, local dealers look t 
T ¢ oads for rather heavy purcha 
next three months 
Ord s are he I ed egzu ri I 
- pment for the t steel plant ex 
; sion in this district and heavy ma 
2 es hinery makers and crane builde1 I 
. busier than they have been for a long 
me Purchases are being made reg 
irly for the McKeesport plant of tl 
d National Tube Co., and other Steel 
: ration subsidiaries, notably the Amer 
to take n Sheet & 7 P ( have |} 
nu rp ivers 
ompan 


: Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 

. Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
Warren Ni manufacturer of watertubse 
M headquarters at 85 


York, has 


Farmer 











interest 


addres 


boilers, et 


an 
same 
Liberty Street, New 


approved an _ expansion 








ae more than $400,000 
MI a AS Satan Mite Dect 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Frick 
Building Pittsburgh, has work under 
fi way on new sheet glass plant at Crysta 
Dearborn a City, Mo., to cost more than $500,000 
with machinery Company is also build 
g new sheet glass mill at Henryetta 
Okl to cost over $1,000,000 with equip 
m ent Work is in progress on exte1 
Be a erat sions in plant at Mount Vernon, Ohio 


vrolet Mot Carbide & Carbor Chemical Corpora 


$75, OF tion, 30 East Forty-second Street, New 

, C - York, has awarded contract to Kinstrey 

. en! Mies . Eres S South Charleston, W. Va., for new 
fe : mies a plant at that place for production 

at : ynthetic alcohol and allied product 

ate : se ” Mae consisting of four main units, to cost 
; ' ; Building more than $1,500,000 with machinery. 

re] International Nickel Co., 67 Wall Street 

: dimes ates Teunt New York, has awarded general contract 

r of aut to Hatfield Construction Co., Fourteent} 

cs ; Street, Huntington, W. Va., for two ons 


rl of tory additions to Huntington mill. Mai: 


€ $900.000. part of m ; unit will be 158 x 400 ft., and will b: 
rn occupied by American Mond Nickel Co., 
Clearfield, Pa., a recently acquired sub 
2 t Jeff sidiary, which will be removed to Hunt- 
A 1 I ington and capacity increased for pr 
I ws 2 j ( Union Trust duction of cold drawn nickel specialties 
I I machine ! Project will cost more than $350,000 
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Milwaukee 
a Oct. 14.—Ren: 
tivity in the machine t 


indicates fall 





volume comparabk 


Mucl 


closed followi: 


any during the summer 


business is being 
Cleveland show. Some manufactur: 


electrical machinery, constructio1 


ment, cranes, tractors and ag 
implements are contemplating « 
but few of the plans are a 

the hands of the draftsmer 4 
the pattern shops begin 


creased product 


production is be 
imed in local automobile fact 
models have 


necessit 


considerable special ex 


The delivery situation has not 


Machine ‘ 
authorized purchas¢ 


Yates-American 
Wis., has 
for expansion and modernizat 
it Beloit, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Street, Milwaukee, is ( 
two-story piant, es . 


$50,000 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass ( 
arnish division, 205 Pittsbu \ 
Milwaukee has announced $2 
ement program for its paint, v 
l juer plants at Milwaukee 


iction to begin next spring. Lud 


resident 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


manufacturer of dentists’ equipment 


Two Rive! Wi 

printers’ furniture 
ts for two-story addition, ¢ 

178 ft to cost about $75,000 WwW. F 


lin ¢ i I { » er Vi 
I I é Sf yu $ 0 
r. J é secretary 


Ville, Wi through the ec | 

plant additior 160 x 200 ft 

t capacity Additional land |} 
ight for future extension I 

plant area of 64,000 sq. ft 


Gulf States 
ae es 


Tex manuf t er of ol wW 
equip } ' for 
tio x 18( t t bou 
Vith « ment 
Acn Mach Co G vest 
Dp n I é lid 4} I 
tre ed I é Oct t 
( Counci Shreve} i. 2 
ged J N Chester Clar} I 
Pittsburgh, engineer, to prepare p 


pumping 





I 
e, to cost $425,000 with machine! 


Board of Education, Texar} 
i considering installation of 1 
training equipment in new high sch 
cost $150,000, for which plar WW 


Witt, Seibert & H 


Is ‘ 
rkana rchitects 
Atla Metal Works, Inc., 2601 Al 
Street, Dallas, Tex., has d 





contract to Austin Brothers, 1815 C 


Street, for one-story plant unit t We 





equipment 


luding hangar, 80 x 100 


reconditioning 





structures 


Petroleum 





considering 


g total output of 5500 
distributing 
program 


4 


equipme! 
Education, 


nsidering installation 


architect; 
National 


Building, 


3y-Product 
Orleans, 
arranged 


$500,000, consider- 


i.dditional of $50,000 is 


Indiana 














turer of electrically-ope 


equipment awarded 


Kistner C 


ruin Street. for one-st 


cost about $25,000 wit 





Co., Twenty-ninth Street 








ind Cana Indianapolis has awarded 
Benerai contract to Brown & Mick, In 
102 East Michigan Street. for two stor’ 
nd basement storage I 
} ner + 9 

lan t cost ibout $38.0 p 
me 

Amer n Metal Furniture Cx Indiat 


polis, has awarded contract for erection 


oO 1 new factory 150 x 200 ft Compar 
pecializes n furniture for physicians 
nd dentists’ offices 
Peerles Wire G l ( | f t 

manufacturer of wire baskets bake 


equipment and other products, will ere 
a new plant, consisting of group of build 
ings, which wil provide 65,000 additior 


feet of fli r space 


Pacific Coast 


Sion FRANCISCO, Oct 1 A lee oO 
Tool Co., Compton, Cal., has awarded 


rene il ntr tto A R. Fat 26 Bur 
ton Aver for né tory idition, 60 x 
mm %.. 1 t about $60.00 vith equi; 
ment 


I W 1 A Ket i il cont! t t I ‘ es 
Construction ¢ 1524 LaBaig Street, | 
Angeles, for new irplane manufacturi 
plar near El Monte, Cal id ning r 
port f Western Air Expres to cost 
b t > 0.000 vith equipment Works 
| include init for parts | luction 
na ssembling 


Irrig n District 
‘ ( y lerineg t t r f 
‘ ( ‘ af 1 é tr enerating pla 
Dp t f 6000 kw using Diesel 
ne units, instead of group of hydr 
tri renerating piant I iccordan 
with re mmendations made by Edward 
H tt tate engineer. t ost more than 
: » 00 vith equipment 
e | rd f H ror ¢ y ne 
tan J is plans for extens 
} pr nt ir d storage and re 
re iting | nt at Pier 48, t PF st about 
95H w equipment Frank White 
err I ling engineer 
Olym] I est Products Ce Port 
Anes ‘ } ha warded general 
t t Cy} top! Kuppler Port 
Angels for tw ne-story units for local 





ilp mill, 150 x 370 ft ind 60 x 257 ft 


ter to be used in part as a machine 
t more than $1,000,000 with 
nt | nedel and osent 
quipr J H $ lel 1 Josey 
] nz } my] 
Puget Sour Powe & I h 
S ttle ha rranged for 1 bond ‘ 
f $R¢ 00, part of pro eeds t be ised 


for XI sion in power plants and sys 
er Compar is planning for hydro 
als y iting plant on Sh homish 
River, ne Everett, Was! t st more 
han $1.500.00 It is operated } Stone 
& Webste Ir Bostor 

Huntinetor Park Unior Higt sScnool 
Distri Huntington Park, Cal is con- 
sidering nstallatior f manual training 


equipment in new high school at South 


Gate ‘ st $300,000, for which | ds wil 


ontract 


Eiden 


genera 


be isked or 


George M. Lindsey and Erwood P 








I irance Exchange Building, Los An 
geles, are architects 

O ‘ United | irth. and 
Madison Streets Cal., manu 
facture of filte hinery, parts 
‘ s ng ew plar n Fruitvak 
listrict ve $ 00 with equip 





McLe ! McFeely & r Ltd 
\ couve t ( ror i i steel re 
hant ind |} ware obber has pur 
I And & lLusby New W t 
minste KB. ¢ ind w operate the itte 
inder tt nat f Anderson & Lusby 

i with L, I I is director and 
manage McLenna McFeely i Pr 
Ltd wa é ed J é 128. thr igtl 

ns la f Mc! McFee & 
( ind FE. ¢ I & | \ t I ( 
i d 
© « 
anada 
ORONTO let ‘ 

I for machine t ‘ p t 

erage for the year 4 inquiries 
t dv ne as ly i 

} p eplacement ani lerable bu 
ness pend 2 for i ler 
tru r he tor tive ! tr 
eru tor ' ind wl} ¢ rt t , 2 

der f ! Ww t tota 
iles } x £ l e eacl We 

é ma f r ' t w 

nainta ng ‘ lemand f ma 
tools 

B Light & Pow: Co Bancroft 
Ont has p r f truct n f i 
wer plant t $40,000 Wor ‘ 
he tarted nex prir 

Ele ric Aut Corpo! 

ed ©) } ‘ ra ont 
‘ Thoma (} ace } (‘hy tina tre 
South. Sarnia. Ont 1 ne t y ] 

‘ i hal i { 

tT} rr } | t ‘ if ( ' A a 
j Boa j ‘ j j ita it 

‘ ha é Ont bids t 


vet i |} ( j engineer 
Canadian Met Window & teel Prod 
or Ltd 60 River Street, Torontr 

ha iwarded ntract t Walter David 
& Co 188 Duke treet, for an 


dition 

St John 
St. John, N. B has awarded 
Lawson, 51 Wright 
to cost $20,000 


George 

foundry 

Coal Co., a subsidiary of 

Steel 

awarded contract to United Engineers & 

Ltd., Montreal, for desigr 
, 


nd <« nstruction o » at rr power | iT 


at Glace Bay, N. 8 


Dominion 


British Empire Corporation, has 


Constructors 


3. Eddy Co Hu Cus will buite 
$1,500,000 paper mill on t 
A survey has been made and plar are 
being prepared by compar a arch 
M. Pratt 
urities Corporatior 44 St 
Montreal ha iwarde: 
Morrow & Beatty Ltd 
Peterborough, Ont., for 


Royal Sec 
lames Street, 
ontract to 
onstruction of 
a power development plant at Chats Fall 


t sf $2,500,000 


() oO a 
ee 


Foreign 


ROPERTY at La "lata Argentir 
P has been acquired by Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber C« Akron. Ohio. as site f 
new plant to manufacture automobilk 
$2,006 


tires and tubes, to cost more than 


000 with equipment 
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